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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MADAME VANDELEUR AT HOME. 


HE heavy square hall of that aristocratic mansion, No. — 
Grosvenor Square, had been transformed into a bower of fairy- 
like beauty, such as might have formed an appropriate entrance into 


an enchanted palace. A grove of dark, sheeny evergreens, arranged 
on stands up to the very roof, afforded an effective background for 
the waxen blossoms of innumerable exotics which shed on every side 
the richness of their colouring and the fragrance of their perfume. 
A pair of matched footmen stood at the foot of the broad staircase, 
and another gentlemanly-looking individual with powdered hair 
received the guests at the door. 

“What names, if you please, gentlemen?” inquired the latter of 
Sir John Brentwood, as he and his friend crossed the threshold. 
“And do you desire to be conducted to the drawing-rooms, or to 
the ball-room? Ah, Mr. St. Claire, sir, I beg your pardon !” he sub- 
joined, recognising that distinguished novelist with condescending 
affability. 

Mr. Tomlinson had done St. Claire the honour to peruse his latest 
work, which had made so much noise in the world; and, although he 
considered it decidedly beneath the dignity of the “ higher orders,” 
to devote themselves to literature, he had bestowed high praise upon 
it in the servants’ hall. “A clever tale, mind you, with some of the 
best attriboots of good fiction. The plot ain’t to call strictly original, 
but the workin’ out is noo. The characters is well-drawn, and the 
Sitiwations strong. Moreover, there’s humour in it—a thing vitch is 
becoming deplorably rare in these days—very deplorably rare.” 
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Most of these remarks Mr. Tomlinson had culled from a review in 
his favourite journal, but, as he omitted to mention this fact, his 
criticism produced that impression upon his auditors which a good 
many criticisms are designed to do for the oracles who utter them— 
to wit, that Mr. Tomlinson himself must be a person of keen literary 
discrimination. 

“ We will go up to the drawing-room, Tomlinson,” rejoined Mr. 
St. Claire. ‘“ My friend and I are not dancing men.” . 

“Very good, sir. I believe Madame is there at present. Egbert, 
the drawing-room.” And with a wave of his hand he passed them 
over to his subordinate, and returned to his post. 

About the curtained doorway of a stately apartment known as 
“the larger drawing-room ” (there was a second of more modest pro- 
‘portions leading out of it), quite a little crush prevailed. Beyond, how- 
ever, as the new arrivals perceived, the room was not inconveniently 
crowded. At its further end, standing near the entrance to the 
second apartment, appeared the hostess. Madame Vandeleur was 
dressed in a robe of sheeny black satin, trimmed with a rich and 
costly lace, and having a long train floating behind. Her abundant 
black hair, coiled in a heavy plait, in the form of a crown, around 
her head, added somewhat to her stature. A diamond arrow fastened 
the braids on one side, which sparkled brilliantly against that sombre 
setting. A diamond necklace encompassed Madame’s neck, and 
diamond rings glittered upon her fingers. Madame Vandeleur never 
wore any other jewellery than diamonds, and never dressed in anything 
save black and white. No colour, even in the shape of a flower, would 
she tolerate about her person. Her maid, upon one occasion, had 
ventured to suggest that a touch of rouge on her mistress’s pale 
cheeks would be a vast improvement. But Madame, whilst gently 
negativing the suggestion, had smiled to herself at the maid’s lack of 
discernment—at her incapacity to see that such a touch would be 
fatal to the peculiarity and distinction of her appearance. As a young 
artist had once observed, Madame Vandeleur always posed as “a 
study in black and white—and a very striking study, too.” 

Just now, as she stood softly opening and closing her white fan, and 
talking to a little group of gentlemen who surrounded her—and who 
comprised amidst their number a cabinet minister, an attaché from 
some foreign court, and a celebrated English judge—the small 
woman appeared to be the most prominent figure in the apartment. 
Wandering around, the eye was inevitably caught and as inevitably 
arrested by her appearance. Here, in a London drawing-room, 
amidst surroundings so different as to make the change appear 
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almost incredible, Madame was still the same imperial little per- 
sonage whom we first encountered so many years ago at that humble 
birthday féte. There, in the backwoods, in her low-ceiled kitchen, 
surrounded by the peasant-women in their home-spun garments and 
wooden sadots, she hadyuled as a queen. Here, when the marvellous 
evolution of circumstances, and the development, Jari passu, of her 
own nature had set her in so diverse a sphere, she still found herself 
wielding the sceptre of supremacy. To come to the front in all 
places and circumstances whatsoever was as natural to her as to 
breathe the air. An instinct of her being, inherent and uncontrol- 
lable, cried out, “ Aut Cesar aut nullus ;” and although Madame 
asserted herself half unconsciously, it was with such calm, unshaken 
confidence in her own rights and claims, that no one thought of 
questioning or disputing them. ‘The very strength of her self-suffi- 
ciency and assumption—in which, however, there was nothing of 
vulgarity or impertinence—carried all before it. People submitted 
to the power of Madame’s will with that slavish sycophancy which 
seems inherent to humanity at large, and. which prompts men to 
fawn and cringe before every species of force—be it the potency of 
the millionaire’s gold, the physical strength of the prize-fighter, or the 
intellectual sovereignty of a Voltaire. 

“St. Claire,” said Sir John, after gazing for some seconds at their 
hostess, whom his friend had pointed out from the doorway— if 
that is Madame Vandeleur, I have seen her before.” 

“Oh, have you? Where?” 

“Down at Longenvale. Wait half a moment longer!” The 
Baronet laid a detaining hand on his shoulder. 

St. Claire stopped short. “Why, what’s the matter?” he 
demanded. 

“Nothing, nothing!” Sir John coloured and laughed. “Only 
I feel somewhat surprised. That face, St. Claire, has haunted me 
for the last twelve or fourteen years. I’ve seen it in my dreams 
hundreds of times.” 

“By Jove! Come back into the corridor? No one seems to 
have seen us yet, or to have heard that fellow’s feeble announcement 
of our names. “ Now, what in the name of goodness, does the man 
mean ?” 

“You may well ask that.” Sir John laughed again. “It was 
like witchcraft. I only saw the woman once, for a few seconds. 
She met me on the highway at Longenvale and just stopped to put 
a simple question—to ask me in what direction Westaxon Park lay. 
Yet, in that brief second, the impression she made upon me. . . . 
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Well, if I tried to explain it to you, you would say I was 
cracked.” 

“Um ; almost everyone has a bee in his bonnet somewhere, I 
admit, if you can only set it buzzing,” observed St. Claire, “but I'll 
endeavour to give you the benefit of whatever.doubt I may feel upon 
the subject. Therefore say on. Was your impression a favourable 
one?” 

“That’s the point I don’t like to confess,” hesitated Sir John, 
trying to suppress a curious excitement which each moment was 
taking stronger possession of him. ‘There’s where the imbecility 
of the thing comesin. . . . No, I won’t answer you now: later on, 
perhaps. . . . Just let me pull myself together a little, and then 
you must introduce me. And remember, St. Claire, she is not likely 
to recollect me. Of course, you will make no reference to what I 
have told you?” 

“Certainly not. To inquire one’s road of a stranger, hardly 
constitutes an introduction. But Aow long did you say this was ago?” 

Sir John reflected for a moment. “It will be thirteen or fourteen 
years, at least, And, so far as I can judge, she has not altered one 
atom. She does not look a day older !” 

“ But, my good fellow, fourteen years! Are you sure she is the 
same lady ?” 

“Perfectly sure. Do you think there are many faces like hers ?” 

“But I understood that she had only been living in England about 
five years,” objected St. Claire ; “and at Longenvale? What do you 
suppose she was doing down at Longenvale ?” 

“T haven't the slightest idea—excepting, as I tell you, that she 
was asking the way to Westaxon Park. But she spoke the most 
charming broken English. . . . There, don’t let us waste any more 
time. Come and present me.” 

“ Fourteen years,” resumed his companion, “ that involves her 
origin in more mystery than ever. If she has been living in England 
so long that ——-” 

“Oh! What does it matter where she has been living?” inter- 
posed the Baronet, with unusual brusqueness. “ If a lady does not 
choose to publish her entire history to the world, that, I suppose, is 
her own concern? At all events, I don’t feel it necessary to pry into 
Madame Vandeleur’s antecedents before making her acquaintance. 
And, as I am here for that purpose, suppose we go into the drawing- 
room ?” 

“ By all means. But what eagerness has seized thy soul? What 
signifies this ominous impatience? My friend, you alarm me. Mais 
allons!” 
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Returning to the reception room, the two gentlemen perceived 
that during the few moments of their absence; Madame Vandeleur 
had changed her position, that she was now in the act of disappear- 
ing between the curtains into the adjoining room. The two friends 
followed—St. Claire bowing right and left to the many people he 
knew, and Sir John Brentwood also finding familiar faces amidst the 
company. It was rather a mixed company, perhaps, and yet, ina 
sense, it was select ; for there were few amongst the assembly who 
were not distinguished in some way, either by rank, wealth, or some 
sort of literary or artistic talent. In one corner a noted painter and 
R.A., was conversing with some lesser lights in his own profession ; 
in another, a celebrated operatic singer, who had promised Madame 
Vandeleur to give her guests a song in the course of the evening, 
was languidly entertaining a little coterie of admirers. 

“Ah! Mr. St. Claire, you are late!” exclaimed the hostess, 
catching sight of the new-comers, as they passed into the inner room, 
where tea was still in progress—numberless little stands being set 
out with dainty services of the most fragile and costly china-ware. 
Below stairs, tea and other refreshments were provided for the 
dancers in an ante-chamber to the ball-room, and later on there was 
to be a sumptuous supper, the arrangements for which Madame had 
left in the hands of the Gunter of her day, only stipulating that every- 
thing should be of a super-excellent quality. ‘ You are late, yes, 
but a thousand times welcome ”—(Madame Vandeleur had not yet 
compassed all the difficulties of English pronunciation, and her 
habitual omission of the #4 imparted an agreeable piquancy to her 
speech.)- ‘A dozen people have been begging of me an introduc- 
tion to the great author. But where now shall I begin ?” 

“ Let me begin first, Madame, by introducing someone to you,” 
returned St. Claire. “I have taken the liberty of bringing a friend 
with me, who desires to make your acquaintance, if you permit it. 
Sir John Brentwood—Madame Vandeleur.” 

“Sir John Brentwood?” repeated Madame—a gleam of surprise 
in her dark eyes—“ not of Norbreck Towers ?” 

The Baronet bowed. “The same; but I hope, Madame, you 
will pardon this unceremonious intrusion? I ought first to have 
made a conventional call, as I was meaning to do.” 

“Ah, no: I care nothing for what is conventional!” And in 
proof of this remark, Madame extended her glittering fingers to 
shake his hand. “It is very good of you to come this evening, and 
I am ravished to receive you. Now, let me give you some tea?. . . 
Ah, see, Mr. St. Claire is already served! Since he grew so big a 
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man, the ladies are all ready to eat him up. Adolphe, is this a fresh 
teapot?” 

The servant whom she addressed returned a respectful affirma- 
tive ; and, with her own hands, Madame proceeded to pour out a 
cup of tea for the stranger guest. 

“ But do you not perhaps dance, Sir John Brentwood?” she 
inquired, as he took it from her hand. 

“* At present, Madame, I do not,” he returned: “ I have lost, not 
long since, a very dear relative.” 

“ Ha? that is sad. I am sorry!” Madame gave him a sympa- 
thetic glance—which afterwards swept over his attire and figure— 
taking in the black studs and other particulars of the former, and 
noting the manly build and easy grace of the latter. “I do not 
dance either,” she resumed, “ but I must now go below a little and 
see how my young people get on. Perhaps when you have finished 
your tea—” (Madame, lifting her eyes again to his face, had caught 
an expression of deep interest and unmistakable admiration in the 
gaze Sir John was bending upon her own handsome, clear-cut 
features) “ though you care not to dance yourself, you might like to 
accompany me and see the ball-room ?” 

Sir John flushed a little under the sense that he was being offered 
a high favour. ‘“ Thank you, I should like it immensely,” he replied, 
“and my cup is empty now. May I offer you my arm?” 

“In one moment. First, I must say something to your friend, 
Mr. St. Claire.” She beckoned that gentleman to approach. “ Listen, 
now—I forbid you to dance this evening. The young people in the 
ball-room, they have no time to stare at you—they are too much 
occupied in amusing themselves. But, remember that you are what 
one calls a notability, and that it is your duty to suffer yourself to be 
stared at. So please, remain, to oblige me, in the drawing-rooms here.” 

“As you command, Madame, I must obey,” assented St. Claire ; 
“but when people make such a fuss of my little success it makes me 
feel quite small, I assure you. Though you are kind enough to call 
me so, I cannot believe that to have written a popular novel gives 
me any claim to be considered a notability.” In his heart of hearts, 
St. Claire looked upon fiction as the highest description of literature 
and the noblest kind of art. Nevertheless, like most followers of the 
craft, he was in the habit of speaking of his productions in a light 
tone of disparagement, as though to have written a novel was a 
thing rather to be ashamed of than otherwise. 

“ Ah, you are too modest,” said Madame, shaking her finger at 
him. “But if you w/// be clever, one cannot permit you to be also 
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humble.. Now, Sir John Brentwood, I place myself beneath your 
wing.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the little woman passed her hand 
through the Baronet’s arm, and smiled up into his face in her most 
bewitching fashion. About Madame Vandeleur’s smile there always 
had been something eminently bewitching. Even the placid, dull- 
witted peasants in that far-away Canadian settlement, where, with 
her soul of fire and heaven-born genius, poor Marie had been so 
woefully out of place, had proved susceptible to its charm. If by 
chance a disposition had betrayed itself in any of the community, 
male or female, to rebel against a command or suggestion of hers, 
it had only needed that Madame should smile upon the culprit, and 
obedience was the inevitable result. As for poor simple Paul, to 
the very end of his miserable and ruined life he had thrilled with 
pleasure when the sunshine of his wife’s smile had lighted upon him 
(an occurence which, as a matter of course, had been very rare in 
his latter years). And now Sir John Brentwood—who, although a 
man of so different a calibre, was, as respected the guileless sin- 
cerity and naiveté of his character, to the full as simple as poor 
Paul had been—felt himself thrilling too. 

To analyze Madame Vandeleur’s smile, or to explain in what its 
fascination consisted, would be a difficult task. To the recipient, 
however, it conveyed a subtle sense of flattery and approbation. It 
was a distinction that was felt to be as marked and personal, as the 
caress of a monarch to a favourite subject. 

“ Shall we take, before we descend, one little turn here?” asked 
Madame, designating a long corridor out of which the drawing- 
rooms opened. Blazing with light, this broad landing, like the hall 
below, was brilliant with floral decoration. Palm-like shrubs in fancy 
pots, and stands of rare exotics, found place between curious old 
cabinets, filled with wonderful treasures in bric-A-brac, and Louis 
Quatorze chairs. Several other people were promenading the vesti- 
bule, or standing to gaze at one or other of the collection of fine 
modern paintings which adorned the walls—chaperons who had 
deserted their posts in the ball-room in favour of a little quiet gossip 
with a friend, or a pair of lovers who had stolen up here to “ cool” 
themselves by dint of a warmer flirtation. Madame Vandeleur 
always encouraged a dash of Bohemianism at her parties—a freedom 
which, though it never degenerated into licence, caused them to be 
enormously popular, especially with the young. At her entertain- 
ments the whole house, as she gave them to understand, was thrown 
open to her guests—and this evening the continual flitting of stray 
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couples of youths and maidens up and down stairs, and in and out 
of the conservatories below, gave proof that advantage was being 
taken of the fact. 

As Sir John Brentwood, with his hostess upon his arm, prome- 
naded the grove-like corridor to the softened strains of a waltz that 
was being played by the band below, he felt as though he had been 
transported into a different world from the one he had inhabited in 
the morning. During the last few years he had been living alone, 
or worse than alone—shut out, by his self-sacrificing devotion to that 
dying youth, from all congenial or pleasant society. Now, under 
the influence of Madame Vandeleur’s entrancing smile and piquant 
tones, a strange exhilaration had seized upon his spirit, and the 
Baronet felt as if he were renewing his youth. 

There is no siren so powerful as the handsome, clever woman whose 
attractions, though mature, have not yet begun to fade. Who could 
fancy Delilah or Cleopatra as a girl of eighteen? And, notwith- 
standing that she had absolutely passed the age of forty, Madame 
Vandeleur had never in her life looked so handsome as now. No 
doubt the adventitious advantages of her dress and surroundings 
had something to do with this circumstance ; but, at the same time, it 
is true that Madame’s faultless features were ot that sort with which 
time deals very leniently, and, as Sir John had declared to his friend, 
the little woman hardly looked a day older than she had done 
thirteen or fourteen years ago. 

“Ts it permissible to speak just one word of business?” asked 
Madame, pausing when they had reached the end of the corridor 
before a copy of Murillo’s “‘ Ecstasy of St. Anthony.” “TI am tanta- 
lized until I know if you mean to let me have your charming house.” 

“Without question, Madame, I do mean it. I shall be honoured 
to think of you as living beneath my roof.” 

“Ah, I am gratified. That is good!” Madame answered with 
sparkling eyes. “But how can you choose to desert yourself so 
beautiful a home?” 

“ It is not a question of choice with me, Madame.” 

“No?” Madame hesitated a moment as though about to pursue 
the subject. But she did not. “The house is a very old one, is it 
not?” she demanded. “ How old, exactly ?” 

“ The side wings and all that part round the courtyard at the back, 
including the towers, from which the house takes its name, is about 
four hundred years old. But the front facade is rather more recent ; 
that was built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 

* Mon Dieu ! And it has belonged always to your ancestors ” 
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Sir John bowed an affirmative. “I understand you have been 
down to inspect the house ?” he inquired. 

*‘ But yes, indeed ; and I was interested extremely. The house- 
keeper she showed me everywhere, and told me who were the long- 
dead-and-gone people in the great portrait gallery. But there are a 
thousand questions I should like to ask you. Will you come to- 
morrow and talk a little with me about the place? Ah, that will be 
so much more agreeable. We will arrange all between ourselves now 
as friends, is it not, and without the lawyer? ” 

“We can’t throw McLellan overboard entirely, you know, 
Madame,” rejoined Sir John, smiling, “ but I will call to-morrow, 
with the greatest pleasure, and answer two thousand questions, if 
you like, instead of one.” 

“ You are very obliging. Remember, then, I am at home to you 
only to-morrow afternoon. And now we will speak no more of 
business, but content ourselves for this evening to make each other’s 
acquaintance.” 

And throughout the evening, whether Madame Vandeleur was 
anxious to push that acquaintance, or whether her complaisance was 
dictated by the fact that he was the greatest stranger to her amongst 
the company, it is certain that Sir John Brentwood was made to feel 
himself a favoured guest. When he left the house at two o’clock in 
the morning, the Baronet was in quite a fever of excitement. He was 
not, however, much disposed for conversation, and was thankful that 
the noisy rattling of St. Claire’s cab gave him an excuse for silence. 

Notwithstanding that he had enjoyed so much opportunity for 
talking with her, Sir John had not chosen to inform Madame Vande- 
leur that he had seen her before, and that, after a lapse of so many 
years, he had recognised her again on the instant that his eyes had 
lighted upon her. But to himself, now that he Aad seen her again, 
the circumstance of his recollecting her did not seem at all singular. 
Although forming as strong a contrast as possible to the fair, sweet 
girl who had been the wife of his youth, Madame Vandeleur’s appear- 
ance had nevertheless touched Sir John’s fancy as that of no other 
woman’s except his wife’s had ever done before or since. Certainly 
the case had hardly been a realisation of what Shakspeare calls “‘ That 
saw of might—Whoever loved, that loved not at first sight?” Sir 
John could not, strictly speaking, be said to have fallen in love with 
the pale, dark-eyed little woman whom he had spoken with for a few 
moments on the public road at Longenvale. Yet it was perfectly 
true, as he had told his friend, that her face had haunted him with 
the strangest persistency, for days and months, even for years, 
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He had made inquiries everywhere in the neighbourhood of Longen- 
vale, with a view to discover whom she was, and he had been on the 
look out for that striking countenance which had so deeply interested 
and attracted him, whensoever he had travelled by rail, or wheresoever 
he had found himself for some time afterwards. But his eager desire 
to encounter again the object of this unaccountable fascination on 
his part had met only with disappointment ; and, by degrees, as a 
matter of course, the powerful impression which had been made upon 
his mind had faded away. Now, however, through the unexpected 
introduction this evening to Madame Vandeleur, that impression had 
been renewed with a vengeance! Sir John Brentwood lay awake 
for hours that night, thinking over the singular circumstances of this 
tardy meeting, and looking forward with all the fervour and excite- 
ment of a boy to the private interview which Madame had promised 
him for the next day. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE, 


For her part, Madame Vandeleur had not retained any recollection 
of the gentleman from whom, on that occasion of her first visit to 
Longenvale, she had inquired her way to the estate of Lord 
Westaxon ; and, even had she done so, it is hardly probable that she 
would have recognised that gentleman in Sir John Brentwood. 

For, however it might have been in her own case, the fourteen 
years which had advanced him from the age of twenty-four to thirty- 
eight, had undoubtedly effected very considerable alteration in the 
Baronet’s appearance. 

But notwithstanding that, as she supposed, she had met him 
this evening for the first time, Madame Vandeleur, too, retired to 
rest with a flutter of excitation in her gentle breast Apropos of this 
gentleman, which was almost as strong as that he was experiencing 
on her account. Between the nature, howbeit, of the feelings which 
had been awakened on either side there existed a very decided 
difference. Moreover, had Sir John Brentwood been asked to 
explain what his feelings were, and how it came to pass that this 
new encounter with Madame Vandeleur had dispelled so suddenly 
the pessimistic gloom which had been weighing upon his spirits, and 
had given him, as it were, a new interest in life, he-would, in all 
probability, have been unable to answer the queries, Of Aer mental 
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perturbation, on the other hand, Madame Vandeleur could have 
supplied the most simple and straightforward rationale. 

The fact was that Madame had read the honest-hearted middle- 
aged Baronet like a book. Although he might not yet have 
realised the truth in his consciousness, she was fully aware that she 
had made a conquest of him. His fancy, at least, she was convinced, 
had been attracted. She had noted how his admiring gaze had 
followed her every movement throughout the evening, and how, when- 
ever she spoke to him or smiled at him, his face had kindled with 
pleasure. Such having been the effect of this one introductory visit, 
Madame entertained no manner of doubt as to her power of 
completing the Baronet’s subjugation. With his guileless, ingenuous 
nature he offered the very best sort of material upon which to 
exercise her fascinations; and Madame had hardly been half an 
hour in Sir John Brentwood’s company before she had made up -her 
mind to marry him. 

For some time now Madame Vandeleur had entertained the in- 
tention of re-marrying as soon as she could discover a suitable parti. 
Not, it need scarcely be said, that she coveted marriage for the sake 
of marriage, or that a husband was for her a desideratum of life. 

The little woman felt quite competent to be her own philosopher, 
guard, and guide. It was not for a protector that Marie desired to 
enter again into the holy estate of matrimony, nor was it in order to 
ensure to herself love and friendship, though these things were not 
indifferent to her. Alas! it was ambition, not affection, that had 
prompted this design. It was a “#7#/e, not a help-mate that Madame 
ached for, and until this evening she had looked upon the latter 
merely as an incumbrance that must be accepted along with the 
former. 

In‘the person of Sir John Brentwood, however, Madame did not 
feel that the incumbrance would be a serious one—hardly, indeed, 
that it would be an incumbrance at all. She could teach herself, 
she believed, to like this simple-minded Sir John, who in some ways 
reminded her of her poor unfortunate Paul in his better days, In 
the case of another suitor upon whom Madame had, until a few 
weeks ago, meant to bestow her hand, her sentiments in this 
respect had been very different. 

Since the date when, in her early widowhood, Madame Vandeleur 
had changed her residence and burst forth in all the resplendency of 
her wealth and audacity, she had attracted many admirers. Several 
of these had been men of good family and position, But in vain had 
they laid themselves at Madame’s feet, seeing that, with two excep- 
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tions, they had lacked the ste gud non which she looked for in a 
husband—ze., the capacity of transmuting her into “ my lady.” 

To add to her importance the further dignity of a title had 
become an imperative necessity to the little woman, the chief good 
for which her insatiable ambition now cried out. And yet, in the 
single instance in which she had been definitely offered this coveted 
boon, Madame had had the great good sense to decline it. For the 
encumbrance which, in that instance, would have gone with the title, 
had been a weak-minded boy of nineteen; and even Madame 
Vandeleur had felt that she hardly dared outrage, by such a union, the 
world’s sense of propriety. But with the second exception from her 
ineligible suitors, the diversity in age had been on the other side, and 
had therefore constituted no objection. Lord Stone-Stretton, a 
patriarch of seventy-five, was the individual above referred to as he 
upon whom Madame had entertained the purpose of bestowing her 
hand. Through the agency, however, of an unlucky accident, that 
purpose, as has been already seen, had fallen through. Lord Stone- 
Stretton had not gone quite so far as to make the little sorceress a 
positive declaration, but he had unquestionably committed himself. 

Accordingly, when, irrationally and foolishly enough, he had 
taken fright at the strange culmination of Madame’s too perfect im- 
personation of Lady Macbeth, the timorous old man had felt himself 
on the horns of a double dilemma. Afraid now to invite Madame to 
become the Marchioness of Stone-Stretton, and equally afraid to 
remain in London without doing so, he had ignominiously fled, 
leaving Madame, if she chose, to wear the willow of desertion. 

That Madame had not “worn the willow” was a matter of 
course. Only in the profoundest secrecy had she indulged her 
disappointment, execrating, by turns, the faithless Marquis and her 
own sensibility. In public she had, since the noble lord’s disappear- 
ance, been gayer than ever. 

And now Madame had caught sight of another prize which she 
considered, taken all in all, to be fully as valuable as the one that 
had escaped her. It is true that, under ordinary circumstances, the 
rank of a marquis is a very different thing from that of a baronet. 
But, in this case, the prestige of long descent and sang pur lay with 
Sir John. Beside the last representative of the Brentwood family 
the Marquis of Stone-Stretton was a parvenu. 

This information Madame had acquired, in part from the lawyer, 
McLellan, and in part from the confirmatory testimony of several of 
her guests, whom, after Sir John’s introduction to her, she had taken 
an opportunity of judiciously pumping. The disparity, therefore, be- 
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tween het position as Lady Brentwood or Lady Stone-Stretton would, 
as she understood, be more a question of convention than of actuality. 

And, in other respects, how far the balance of advantage weighed 
in Sir John’s favour! Madame had always disliked her ancient 
admirer. At present she detested him. Also, she had felt that he 
would not prove very manageable, either as a suitor or a husband ; 
for, although shy and timid, he was, at the same time, both obstinate 
and suspicious. Before irrevocably binding himself by the vinculum 
matrimonii, he would, Madame had all along feared, have required to 
know more concerning her antecedents, and especially concerning 
the disposition of her property, than she might have found it con- 
venient to disclose. In Sir John’s case there was no danger of this 
sort to be apprehended. With her keen mental vision and nicety of 
discrimination, Madame had gauged very thoroughly this new quarry 
which she was now determined to run to carth. She believed, and 
with truth (despite that passing mistrust wherewith his lawyer’s 
manner had inspired him), that Sir John Brentwood would be more 
inclined to take her for granted than any other man she knew, and 
also, that he would be more likely to prove entirely amenable to her 
government. ‘Then, too, whilst the runaway Marquis was old, ugly, 
ill-tempered, poor, and covetous, Sir John presented a delightful 
contrast in all these regards—save, perhaps, the poverty. That he 
was in financial difficulties just now Madame was aware, but she had 
been assured by Mr. McLellan that these difficulties would only be 
of a temporary nature. 

Her resolution fully taken, then, and her plan of action well 
matured, Madame awaited next day the advent of her visitor. 
Dressed with the greatest care, and with the light of the room sub- 
dued to an effective shade, she looked, Sir John thought, more 
handsome, refined, and graceful than on the previous evening. 
Amidst such surroundings, indeed, and aided by such studied ele- 
gance of attire, a much plainer woman than Marie Vandeleur might 
have appeared beautiful. But Marie’s beauty was the least thing 
she depended upon. Her manner, always attractive when she had 
chosen to make it so, had been developed by practice into some- 
thing positively seductive. Her chief study, in these last years, had 
been to perfect herself in the art of charming. And whilst by virtue 
of that inherent and inexplicable power which she possessed, she 
had reigned over the little world of fashion that she had managed to 
gather around her, Madame had never been known to wound the 
self-love of her meanest subject. People invariably left her presence 
pleased with themselves, no less than delighted with her. 
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Upon Sir John Brentwood the force of all these natural and 
acquired allurements was now brought to bear. This afternoon 
the Baronet remained two hours in Madame’s company, and the 
time seemed to him as ten minutes! When he took his leave, how- 
ever, it was found that a few little matters which Madame still 
wished to ask about in reference to her proposed tenancy of 
Norbreck Towers, had been left untouched ; and with eager empresse- 
ment Sir John fell in with her suggestion that he should call again on 
the following morning to discuss them. 

He did so, but instead of discussing the point in question, he 
was drawn on to pour into Madame’s sympathetic ear the story of 
his early marriage and brief wedded life ; and, also, of his subse- 
quent trials with the unfortunate Alec. It was only when he returned 
to his chambers in the afternoon, after remaining to luncheon at 
Madame’s house, that he reflected with wonderment on the extent to 
which he had given his confidence to one who was as yet a compara- 
tive stranger to him. And not understanding how purposely and 
adroitly (with that highest art which conceals art) he had been led 
into those candid confessions, the innocent fellow blushed for shame 
to remember how much he had talked of himself. Madame Vande- 
leur, he felt sure, must think him the most egotistical man on the 
face of the earth. How glad he was that he had promised to call 
again next day with a book she had expressed a desire to read, and 
that he would thus have a chance of trying to undo that impression. 

. Poor, simple Sir John, he was to enjoy with that dark-eyed little 
Delilah more chances than he suspected of making and receiving 
mutual impressions. Day after day, for nearly a fortnight, he 
found himself upon one excuse or other, under that hospitable roof 
in Grosvenor Square. At the end of this time he was brought, by 
the friendly banter of St. Claire on the subject of his attentions to the 
wealthy widow, to recognise the truth that Madame Vandeleur had 
bewitched and infatuated him ; that, as he would have put it himself, 
he had fallen deeply in love with her. 

But, together with this recognition, had come the fear (also sug- 
gested by his friend’s badinage) that, in his pursuit of Madame 
Vandeleur, he might be set down by the world as a fortune-hunter. 
And so obnoxious to the high-minded Baronet was the bare notion 
of such a suspicion as attaching to his conduct, that for two whole 
days he absented himself from his Dulcinea. 

On the third day a note recalled him to his allegiance, and he 
answered the summons with ready alacrity. Then, feeling that the 
time was now ripe for it, Madame played an important card. In 
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company with Sir John, who believed that the proposition that they 
should visit it together had emanated from himself, Madame went 
down to see Norbreck Towers again. 

With its owner for cicerone, she inspected every nook and corner 
of the delightful and imposing old mansion. Then, with a light in 
her fine eyes, which did not look as though it were kindled by the 
sentiments which really inspired it, and, in her lowest and sweetest 
tones, Madame suddenly protested to Sir John that she dared not 
become his tenant, because she was sure that, if she once came to 
live at the Towers, she could never endure to leave the place again. 
In an instant, as she had expected (for Madame had calculated care- 
fully the right moment for making this very leading suggestion), the 
Baronet was at her feet. 

“ Ah! Madame, if I only dared to ask you never to leave it 
again!” he cried. “If I only dared venture to beg you to become 
the mistress of my home! Of my heart,” he added, with an ear- 
nestness which prevented the remark from appearing a little 
melodramatic—“ of my heart you are already mistress. I love you! 
dear Madame, I love you! Will you be my wife?” 

The final question was put with simple dignity. Sir John stood 
upright, his manly figure towering above that of the slight little woman 
whose answer he awaited, one hand stretched out towards her with a 
pleading gesture. 

The answer was not long delayed. Marie, naturally, did not 
blush ; she smiled, which did a great deal better; and placing her 
hand in that of the Baronet, whispered softly, “ And I too, mon ami, 
Iloveyoul®” .' .« »« «© »« « 

An hour later the pair were on their way back to London, and 
Madame was relating to her future husband all that she deemed it 
well to relate to him concerning her past history. 

Satisfied, now that he had taken that step which for an honour- 
able man was beyond redemption—that loyalty to his word, no less 
than affection for herself, would carry him through the little trial, 
Madame informed him, with perfect frankness, how far she was from 
being a person of good birth. She gave him to understand some- 
thing of her former life in the backwoods of Canada. (Sir John had 
hitherto supposed her to be a Parisian.) She even told him about the 
restaurant, and how that it was only two or three years since she had 
finally dissolved all connection with that flourishing concern, and sold 
out her interest to an immense advantage. Finally, she scattered to 
the winds that interesting fiction about her husband having been a 
political refugee, and communicated pretty accurately the truth re- 
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specting poor Paul and his unhappy career. Yet, in making these 
disclosures, the little woman contrived to keep her personal dignity 
entirely untarnished. Sir John bore them remarkably well. It was true 
that, along with his simplicity of nature, the Baronet possessed also a 
great deal of inherited pride ; but the potency of his enthralment, as 
Madame had soundly concluded, would have enabled him to have 
borne without flinching a greater shock than this. 

And, as it proved, Madame Vandeleur had been wise in thus 
placing herself in shelter against any chance discovery that Sir John 
might have made before marriage about her antecedents. 

Mr. McLellan had owned that he knew something of the rich 
widow’s history. He had learned it through Signor Crespino Barretti, 
for whom he had acted for many years as legal adviser. Happily, 
however, he knew nothing more, nor even so much, as Madame had 
herself told her betrothed ; so that when, with deep uneasiness (on 
the latter’s going to announce to him his engagement), the solicitor 
began, from a sense of duty, to give a softened account of Madame’s 
connection with the restaurant, he discovered that he was indeed 
launching a drutum fulmen at the Baronet’s head. 

But notwithstanding this well-considered candour, Madame had 
reserved one or two little circumstances from the knowledge of her 
future husband. She had not confided to him, for instance, that one 
of the two youths whom she had sent for to run up from Oxford to 
be introduced to him, was not in reality her own child. Norhad she 
yet communicated the fact, that, in a year or so, the property in 
Canada, from which she at present derived so large an income, 
would pass into the hands of her elder son. These, and some 
other small particulars, she had decided, might be kept for revelation 
until after marriage. 

Meantime, it had been arranged that the marriage should take 
place immediately. There was nothing to wait for. Both parties in 
the contract were of mature age and independent position. Sir John 
Brentwood was lonely, and Madame Vandeleur was wishful to enter 
as speedily as possible upon the new dignity of her title. 

There were merely the settlements to agree upon, and that 
business was disposed of on principles of the strictest mutual accord. 
Madame proposed to pay off at once Sir John’s most pressing 
liabilities, and to arrange for an early satisfaction of all claims upon 
him. On his part, Sir John insisted that all the widow’s property, of 
whatsoever sort, should be settled upon herself, and he further made 
generous provision for her out of his own personal estate. 

At Madame’s request, the intended marriage was not made public 
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until a day or two before it took place. Nevertheless, the fashionable 
church, St. George’s, Hanover Square, was crowded to witness the 
ceremony that transformed Madame Vandeleur into Lady Brent- 
wood. With her characteristic good taste, Marie had ordered that 
the wedding, as regarded her personal adornment, and the invited 
guests (who, though few, were very select) should be an extremely 
quiet one. After the breakfast in Grosvenor Square, the bride and 
bridegroom departed for a short wedding-trip through France and 
Italy. It had been Sir John’s wish to spend the honeymoon at a 
small estate he possessed in Scotland ; but that notion had been 
over-ruled by Madame, who, in her secret mind, had resolved to 
spend the greater part of the time alloted to their absence in Paris. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A TRIO OF OXFORD UNDERGRADUATES. 


OxrorpD Trinity Term was ended. The first day of the long 
vacation had arrived, and from early morning the railway station of 
this modern Athens had been in a ferment of bustle and business. 
The general exodus had commenced in earnest, and the swarming 
from that great intellectual hive of over ten thousand men and youths 
was hardly to be accomplished without a little confusion. Between 
two and three in the afternoon the crowd at the railway station 
had about reached its maximum density. Principals and provosts, 
professors and tutors, graduates and undergraduates—all more or 
less excited by the prospect of their protracted holiday—were rushing 
hither and thither in apparent aimlessness, or being gradually absorbed 
into two long trains which stood waiting for their passengers on 
different lines. 

One of these trains—(that marked for earliest departure)—was an 
express to Reading, at which town it would divide—one portion going 
direct to London, the other continuing in a south-easterly direction, 
towards Surrey and Sussex. By the door of a compartment, in 
the hinder part of this train (the Surrey portion), a fair young man 
stood anxiously beckoning another young fellow to approach. 

“We can crush in here, Louis,” he said, when his summons had 
been obeyed. 

“ No, no! Come away, Claude?” was the half-whispered reply. 
“T’ve just heard the station-master say he was going to put on 
another carriage. “Hold on a bit, and we'll get a comfortable 
place.” 


The other obeyed, and a prudent patience in this case met with 
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its reward. Another first-class carriage was speedily attached ; and, 
slipping into the last compartment of it, the two young men found 
themselves its sole occupants, with the exception of a couple of 
elderly ladies. 

As, however, the train was in the very act of moving out of 
the station, the door of this end compartment was suddenly thrown 
open again—and, with the words—“ Here you are, sir; jump in 
quick!” a fifth person was added to the company, or, to speak 
more correctly, precipitated amongst them. 

This was a young gentleman, apparently about twenty years of 
age, with a countenance not at all handsome, but comely enough and 
pleasant. He had large grey eyes, out of which he looked people 
straight in the face—rather full lips, and a chin decidedly too square 
for beauty. His figure, also, was of the square type—somewhat short, 
but with broad shoulders, deep chest, and well-shaped, muscular 
limbs. At present his face was flushed, and he panted a little as he 
sank into his seat, and observed, with a smile, to the two young men 
opposite him,— 

“ By Jupiter ! I’ve only just saved my bacon.” 

Considering that the speaker was the grandson of an earl, and 
that he was expecting, at any moment almost, to succeed to that 
‘title himself, the colloquialism was perhaps a little vulgar. But 
Oxford undergraduates are rarely above the use of slang, and neither 
of the gentlemen he had addressed appeared greatly shocked by the 
remark, 

“Yes,” returned one of them, “you certainly made a near shave 
of it.” The new-comer settled himself more comfortably in his 
corner. 

“I did so,” he rejoined. “I’d been lunching, you see, with one 
of our men who is stopping up to read, poor beggar ; and the time 
slipped away faster than I thought. But I wouldn’t have missed this 
train fora kingdom. I have got to take a little sister of mine up at 
Reading, and she’d have been in an awful funk if I’d been zon est. 
By the way, may I introduce myself? I know you two fel— 
gentlemen—well by sight—and, ofcourse, byreputation ; but you don’t 
know me—Stenhouse, of Magdalen?” 

His interlocutors, after cordially acknowledging the self-introduc- 
tion, exchanged a quick and rather surprised glance. 

“ We've heard of you,” answered the younger, “though we haven’t 
had the honour of making your acquaintance before. My brother 
had a letter this morning in which your name was mentioned. Rather 
a curious coincidence, isn’t it? Your mother called a day or two 
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ago upon our mother, and, as I suppose you know, we shall have the 
pleasure of being neighbours ?” 

“No, by Jove ; but I’m jolly glad to hear it,” exclaimed young 
Stenhouse, looking astonished in his turn. “Why, where is your 
place?” 

“At Longenvale, I suppose. At all events, that’s where the 
mother is at present. She and her husband have just returned from 
their wedding-trip. Sir John and Lady Brentwood ”—he explained, 
smiling as he noted to what a width his vés-d-vis’s grey eyes had 
distended themselves. ‘“ You hadn’t heard of the marriage, then? I 
fancied, from what you said about knowing us, that you might.” 

“Nay, I'd reason enough to know you without that,” the other 
protested, leaning forward quite excited. ‘“ But this is good news. 
Of course, I knew that Sir John Brentwood had just been married 
again. But how can I explain it to you that I didn’t know the lady’s 
name? You see, it was rather a sudden affair, wasn’t it?” 

“Very sudden to us,” put in Claude Vandeleur. 

“ My sister wrote and told me about it: But she only said that 
the lady Sir John had married was a French widow, terribly rich. She 
did not even mention the name. Girls are not very explicit, as a 
rule, you know. To be sure, I might have seen it in the papers, if I 
had looked,” he acknowledged. “ But, to tell the truth, I didn’t feel 
so particularly interested. Sir John is our nearest neighbour, cer- 
tainly, but he has been away from Longenvale almost ever since we 
went there to live with my uncle. I wish I Aad known, though, that it 
was your mother he had married. It would have given me a sort of 
excuse to call upon you fellows.” 

“T should think you did not require any excuse for that,” observed 
Louis politely, “if inclination prompted you to the kindness, the 
honour would have been all in our favour.” 

“Oh, come, you know you Vandeleurs of Balliol are great guns 
in the University. One of you with the Ireland Scholarship, and a 
prize poem ; the other s 

“Oh yes, to be sure,” broke in Claude, laughing, “the other 
having distinguished himself by being plucked for his Little-Go, 
to begin with—escaping a second plough by the skin of his teeth, 
and doing less reading than any other man in his college. My 
brother, though,” he subjoined, laying his hand with a glance of 
exultant pride on Louis’ shoulder, “ he és a clever little fellow, isn’t 
he? To think of him carrying off the Scholarship in his sixth term. 
I’m ready to back him against the whole University to take a Double 
First.” 

“ Now, Claude, don’t talk rot,” remonstrated Louis impatiently, 
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“He’s such a fellow for disparaging himself. I assure you, if he 
‘ only chose to exert himself, he’d make a name in the schools. Why 
look at his head. There’s no lack of brain there, I guess? Buta 
man can’t cultivate mind and muscle at the same moment.” 

“And he doesn’t need. Come, now, don’t you know, Mr. 
Vandeleur, you’re the biggest man in Oxford? Even the Don 
would admit it. To win those two races, as you did this year, and 
to be elected Stroke of the University Eight—good heavens! what’s 
a pluck to count against an honour like that?” 

Claude laughed again, a hearty, ringing laugh. 

“It’s very good of you to say so,” he returned, “ and to tell the 
truth, if it wasn’t for vexing my mother I’m afraid I shouldn’t care 
very much about turning out such a dunce. I oughtn’t to have been 
sent to college at all. It’s a great waste of money—only the mother 
would insist. She says it’s the hall-mark of a gentleman—a 
University education.” 

“Well, of course, it’s the correct cheese,” admitted the Hon. 
George Stenhouse ; “‘ but, for that matter, I’m in the same boat with 
you. I content myself with the minimum amount of study and the 
maximum amount of enjoyment that is to be got out of the 
situation.” 

“ And there’s plenty of amusement going, isn’t there?” laughed 
Claude. “I never find any term dull. And of course I mean to 
stick to the ship so long as my brother takes over his innings,” he 
added, with an easy mixture of metaphor. 

“Well, Z don’t. I intend to desert the academical ‘ship,’ as 
you call it, directly I have the chance. And, in fact, I expect to 
be obliged to almost immediately. . . Whew! how hot it is! Do 
you think those ladies would object to having both windows 
open?” 

“T’ll ask them,” said Louis. And moving to the other end of 
the carriage he lifted his cap to put the question, thus uncovering 
his curly black locks and broad white forehead. 

“T say, what an awfully good-looking fellow he is!” remarked 
young Stenhouse, nodding towards the junior but addressing the 
senior Vandeleur. 

“ Yes, isn’t he?” ejaculated Claude, enthusiastically. ‘‘And he’s 
just as good as he’s good-looking.” 

*‘Humph,” was the somewhat inconsequent rejoinder. “I wish 
I'd a brother like you, by Jove! But, I say”—after a moment's 
pause—“ you don’t resemble each other in the least. No one in the 
world would take you for brothers. You are cut out, you know, on 
quite a different pattern.” 
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“ Yes,” assented Claude. “Louis is more like my mother, who 
is small and dark, whereas I am more like my father.” 

‘‘Who was your father, if it isn’t a rude question?” demanded 
out-spoken George. 

“ Well, his name was Paul Vandeleur,” answered Claude, smiling 
and colouring a little. ‘I’m afraid we haven’t very much pedigree to 
boast of.” With the fear of his mother before his eyes, and the 
memory of her strict injunctions in his mind, Claude Vandeleur 
dared venture upon no broader admission than this. 

“Now, I’m rather glad of that,” was the unexpected rejoinder. 
“For I’m in the same boat with you again there.” 

“ You/ Why are you not Lord Westaxon’s nephew?” 

Before he could reply Louis returned, faintly shrugging his 
shoulders. “The old dames object to air,” he reported, “but, 
thank the Fates, they get out at Reading. Oh, it’s all right! They 
are both stone deaf,” he went on in answer to a cautioning gesture 
from Claude, “‘ we need not trouble to modulate our tones.” 

“That’s satisfactory—I mean about their getting out at Reading,” 
remarked young Stenhouse. ‘‘ We must have my sister in here and 
then I can introduce you to her. She is the most charming girl in 
the world, dar one. By the way”—with a look of comic dismay—“I 
hope neither of you fellows will cut me out there.” 

“You'd better tell us where,” suggested Louis. 

“Oh, you'll find that out soon enough! There are precious few 
young ladies near Longenvale ; and there’s nobody like Aer.” 

“Ah, well, I think we may promise not to poach on your 
preserves. Neither Claude nor I is of the spoony sort,” affirmed 
Louis. 

“That’s a comfort!” (He evidently felt it so.) “ But how jolly 
it is that you should be going down there. I can hardly believe it. 
Do you mean to spend all the Long at Norbreck Towers? Then we 
can shoot together, can’t we, and have a real good time? That is, 
if my uncle holds out a bit longer,” he appended. 

“The Earl is very ill, is he not?” asked Louis. “ My mother 
mentioned, in her letter to Claude, that he was not expected to 
recover. Has he been ill long?” 

“ All my life, and longer,” George replied. “It has been a 
peculiar case, poor old fellow! For twenty years and more his 
existence has been a sort of death in life. The doctors consider his 
tenacity a positive miracle ; and, indeed, it does seem like it. When 
my father died, nearly three years ago, he sent for us all (that is my 
mother, sister, and myself) to go and live at Westaxon, because then 
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they hardly thought he could live from day to day, and, you see, I’m 
the heir. Yet he is alive still ; so, though they say things are looking 
awfully bad with him just now, it’s rather like the cry of ‘ Wolf, wolf,’ 
you know.” 

“ Would you mind telling me,” questioned Claude, rather stiffly, 
when he paused, “ what you meant, a little while ago, by saying that 
you were in the same boat with us regarding pedigree? It appears 
to me——” 

“ Hold hard! don’t suspect a fellow’s veracity without cause,” 
interposed the other. “I can justify the statement easily enough. 
My maternal grandfather began life as a pawnbroker! Come, you 
can’t beat ¢Aa¢ in the way of an ancestor?” 

“ But how did he end life?” broke in Louis, with a view to 
evading one query by the pressure of another. 

“ Ah! that’s a different thing,” laughed George. “ He ended it 
by entertaining royalty at his house, and getting knighted for the 
proceeding.” 

“ Dear me!” interjected one of his listeners. 

“‘ Yes, he made an unconscionable fortune in business, not pawn- 
broking, of course, but as a Liverpool merchant. He deserted “ the 
three balls” before my mother was born, I believe. Still, I always 
look on that sign with deep family affection, and once I took the 
opportunity of popping my watch in order to encourage the profes- 
sion. I wasn’t short of tin at the time, for I had twenty pounds in 
my pocket ; it was pure esprit de—what do you call it?” 

“ Sky-larking, I should call it,” said Louis, smiling in frank 
delight with this amiable and unpretentious rattle. “ But I suppose 
you can afford to make light of one grandfather when you’ve got the 
other to balance him against?” 

** Make light of him? I beg your pardon, I was doing no such 
thing. It wouldn’t be easy to make light of twenty-three stone, and 
that, I understand, was his weight to a fraction.” 

“‘ T was speaking figuratively,” suggested Louis. 

“ Oh, I see! Well, without any figure, allow me to assure you 
that I think quite as much of one grandfather as the other ; or, no, 
the one that kicks the beam in my estimation is Sir Peter Godfrey, 
decidedly ! Why, the man carved out his own fortune, made himself 
a name and a place in the world by dint of brains and energy, and 
he’s to be respected for it. The other—now what credit is there in 
being born to an earldom?” 

“« O, none whatever,” answered Claude, laughingly, as the youth 
paused for a response to his naive question. 
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“‘ No, there is not,” resumed George, growing suddenly grave. 
“I consider it a disgrace instead of a credit. In my opinion, no 
man has any prescriptive right to inherit either a titleor land. Here 
are we Westaxons in possession of quarter of a county or so, just 
because one of our ancestors distinguished himself by pandering to 
the vices of a king. But what right had the king to bestow the 
land? Did he make it? or what right have we to keep it? Is not 
land the original inheritance of the whole species, and such wholesale 
appropriation of it an injustice ?” 

“ Hear, hear! ironical cheers from the gallery !” cried Louis. 

“ Most becoming sentiments,” added practical Claude; “ but 
how does the future Earl of Westaxon propose to act in view of hold- 
ing them?” 

“ Oh, I have my schemes, but there isn’t time to enunciate them 
now. Weare getting close to Reading. But if we see as much of 
each other at Longenvale as I hope we shall, I'll give you the full 
benefit of my ideas. I don’t mean to bore you with them, though,” 
he promised. “ Only, I tell you in confidence, I’m a thorough-going 
Fourierist.” 

Two peals of laughter greeted this announcement. 

“ Strikes me you don’t believe what I say?” George looked 
annoyed for a moment, but the next his countenance cleared. “ All 
right : wait a bit till you know me better!” he subjoined calmly. 
“ Now, here we are. ‘Try and keep seats-for my sister and me, will 
you? Ah, there she is!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MISS MADELINE STENHOUSE. 


SCARCELY waiting for the train to stop, George Stenhouse sprang 
lightly to the ground. The attention of the Vandeleur brothers was 
then absorbed by the two deaf and rather disobliging old ladies. 
Louis assisted them, with gentlemanly courtesy, to collect a number 
of small belongings wherewith they had encumbered themselves, 
after the manner of old-fashioned elderly ladies in travelling, whilst 
Claude alighted in order to help them from the carriage. When 
they had moved off, under convoy of a porter to whom he had 
committed an assortment of their bags, parcels, and umbrellas, Claude 
re-entered. “Lovable sort of boy that, isn’t he?” he asked, 
referring, as a matter of course, to their late companion. “ Do you 
see him anywhere ?” 
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Louis searched the platform with his eyes ; “No,” he answered. 
‘* But was it not singular that the mother should have suggested that 
we might perhaps travel down to Longenvale together? That 
Communist craze of his, if it’s to be taken seriously, seems rather 
absurd. But I like the fellow. Isn’t that he, with his back to us?” 
“ Talking to that stout dowager and the sallow little girl? It is ; 


“ That will be his sister, then, the one on his arm. I wonder 
what she is like?” 

He did not need to wonder long ; for, even as he spoke, young 
Stenhouse turned, and began, with his party, to approach the 
carriage. 

“ Ciel!” ejaculated Claude, using his mother’s favourite 
interjection, “ how beautiful she is !” 

Louis made no response ; but his gaze rivetted itself unconsciously 
on the face of the girl who was leaning upon George Stenhouse’s 
arm, not hanging upon it, for she was nearly as tall as he. When 
the little group had come opposite to the compartment, George 
bestowed on his new acquaintances a friendly nod, which caused his 
sister to glance in their direction for an instant. It was only for an 
instant, however. Evidently the girl had no eyes and no thought, 
for the time being, for anyone or anything but her brother, whose 
countenance she was devouring with her affectionate regards. 
George, for his part, was conversing volubly with the elder of her 
companions—a lady with whom his sister had been visiting for the last 
three weeks—and so he continued to do up to the last moment. 
Then, as the train whistled for departure, hurried adieus were said, 
and the two young people got in, Miss Stenhouse’s maid, who had 
been hovering at a distance round the group, having found a place 
in the next carriage. 

“ Now, Madeline, let me introduce my friends,’ began George, 
when the train had steamed out of the station, and she had waved a 
final farewell to her late entertainer. “Mr. Vandeleur—Mr. Louis 
Vandeleur. Guess who these gentlemen are, Maddy?” 

Miss Stenhouse looked at the gentlemen in question with a gaze 
as frank and direct as that of her brother. But although in expression 
they resembled his, Madeline’s eyes were of quite a different shade 
from those of George. They were blue, but a blue so deep that it 
was difficult at times to tell what was their exact colour. They 
were shaded, moreover, by long, dark lashes, and surmounted 
by well-arched eyebrows of the same shade. Yet’ Madeline’s 
hair was of the brightest golden tint. Such a combination is very 
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rare, and, partly, perhaps, by reason of its rarity, very attractive. 
A delicate complexion, a pretty mouth—with a short dainty upper 
lip—and a peculiarly graceful figure, completed the list of the girl’s 
charms. But, for all this, Madeline Stenhouse was not really 
“ beautiful,” as Claude had called her. Some people declared that it 
was her nose that spoiled her, and certainly it was not a pretty nose, 
being, in comparison with the rest of her features, disproportionately 
large, and even a little bulbous at theend. Other friendly detractors, 
again, found fault with the shape of Madeline’s face, which, like her 
brother’s, was square about the chin, though not in the least heavy. 
These critics, however, belonged solely to her own sex ; for although, 
to her knowledge, Madeline Stenhouse had never yet had a lover, 
and most decidedly had never yet begun to let her thoughts run on 
the tender passion, there was something in the gaze of those soft 
dark eyes of hers that went straight to the masculine heart. Each of 
the young Vandeleurs was conscious of a little unwonted flutter of 
that organ within their respective bosoms, as they submitted to the 
girl’s searching and perfectly unembarrassed scrutiny. “I can’t guess, 
George,” she observed at length, in answer to his question, “ I’ve 
never seen them before. Have I?” she appealed to Claude. 

Claude flushed slightly as he returned a negative reply. 

“ But you have heard the name, Maddy?” resumed her brother. 
“Lady Brentwood was a Mrs. Vandeleur, and these two are her sons. 
They are going down now to Norbreck Towers for the Long.” 

“Oh! she must be quite old then, the bride? Mamma wrote of 
her as though she were a young lady,” was the innocently ingenuous, 
if rather blunt, comment. 

“She does look young,” put in Louis ; “‘ you would think she was 
our sister, rather than our mother—especially the mother of this big 
fellow who looks so much older than he is.” 

“ How old are you?” demanded George. 

“ How old should you think?” returned Claude. 

“OQ, about twenty-four or five.” 

“T am not twenty yet.” 

“Is that possible? Then I have the advantage of you, actually ! 
But, upon my word, you know, with that moustache —— ”, 

“You would hardly suppose that there is only one year between 
my brother and me, would you?” Louis interrupted, addressing 
Miss Stenhouse. I shall not be nineteen for three months. But I 
am sure I feel older than that, if I don’t look so.” 

“I don’t know about you, but your brother certainly does,” 
Madeline rejoined, with an easy incompleteness of speech. “ But 
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some people are like that. Rose Featherston, for instance, you know, 
George, is not quite sixteen, and yet she looks nearly as old as I do, 
and I am eighteen.” 

“ Well, we are all very much of a muchness as to age,” summed up 
George, “ therefore I think we ought to have some jolly times together. 
Isn’t it exhilarating, Madeline, to think of having such a famous 
addition to our society in that quiet spot.” 

“Yes, indeed, I am very glad!” acknowledged Madeline, with 
artless candour. “Do you know Longenvale at all?” This interro- 
gation was directed to Claude. 

“ Not atall,” rejoined that young gentleman abruptly. He would 
have liked to add something to the remark, but his conversational 
powers seemed to have deserted him. Miss Madeline Stenhouse, 
one would have thought, was about the last person in the world to 
inspire anyone with shyness. Yet, under the gaze of her calm eyes, 
which had in them something of a child’s earnest and penetrative 
observation, Mr. Claude Vandeleur did feel unaccountably shy. But 
at the best of times, he was never quite so ready of diction as Louis. 

“No,” broke in the latter, “we have never been to Longenvale ~ 
before, Miss Stenhouse ; and, more than that, we have only seen our 
respected father-in-law twice—once, for a few hours, when mother 
sent for us to run up to London to be introduced to him, and again 
at the wedding. So, as you may imagine, this is rather an exciting 
experience for us—going down to his house for the first time. It is 
not very often, you know, that fellows at our age get a new father.” 

“Indeed, no! Don’t you dislike it? JZ should feel awfully vexed 
if my mamma were to marry again. I beg your pardon, that sounds 
rather invidious and rude. I did not mean to be rude.” 

“ T am sure of that,” protested Louis warmly. “It was of rude in 
the least. But, really, I don’t dislike it at all. Sir John Brentwood 
was so kind and friendly to Claude and me. We both thought him 
a delightful man.. But if I Aad regretted the wedding before, I should 
cease to do so zow,” he subjoined—blushing directly the words were 
out of his mouth, at the significance of the emphasis he had thrown 
into them. 

Madeline regarded him with a little astonishment. She could 
not make out what he was blushing at, but thought that he perhaps 
found the subject unpleasant, so hastened to change it. 

** Did you have a letter lately from mamma, George?” 

“Only a few lines, yesterday—just to say something pretty about 
being glad to have me at home again, and also to urge me to be sure 
to come by this train because of you—as though I was likely to miss 
it!” 
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“ You did nearly miss it, you wretched boy!” she cried, inter- 
cepting a grimace at his companions. How enraged I should have 
been if you had, you careless—darling. / had one of mamma’s little 
scrawls, too, yesterday; but it was only about uncle. Mamma has 
something wrong with the tendons of her right arm,” she explained, 
parenthetically, to the youths opposite ; “‘it hurts her to hold a pen, 
so she never writes more than a few lines, and as seldom as possible.” 

“What did she say about uncle, Maddy ?” asked her brother. 

“ Oh, she thinks he is decidedly weaker. If we had not both 
arranged to return home to-day, she would have felt, she said, that 
she ought to send for us.” 

“Ts Lord Westaxon confined to bed?” questioned Louis. 

“ He has been so for nearly two years,” George returned. 
“ There are two professional nurses always in attendance upon him. 
My sister and I are never allowed to go into his room ; but he likes 
mamma to visit him once every day, for five minutes. That is the 
reason we keep on living here, instead of in Lancashire. An aunt 
of mamma’s is using our place there at present.” 

“ But I like Longenvale ever so much better than Windthorpe, 
George,” said his sister. ‘‘The country around is so lovely.” 

“ Yes, there are some stunning rides over the moors. You must 
ride with us, you fellows, and we'll show you all the views. I sent 
my horses down yesterday, Maddy.” 

“Oh, did you? I have had such a delightful visit, George, at 
Lady Madgwick’s.” 

“ Ah, yes? I want to hear all about,” responded her brother, 
with unaffected interest. “Tell us what you have been doing, 
Maddy?” 

Miss Stenhouse at once complied, and during most of the journey 
that remained she entertained her three companions (for with her 
natural unreserve and simple courtesy she kept including the two 
Vandeleurs in the conversation) by an account of various local 
gaieties—a dance or two, a dinner, several garden-parties, and a picnic, 
wherein she had participated. It had been her first introduction‘to any- 
thing like society, for although eighteen, Madeline was not yet “ out.” 
Lord Westaxon’s state of health had proved the impediment to her 
presentation this season ; but her mother had resolved that nothing 
must interfere with the accomplishment of that grave social duty on 
her daughter’s behalf next year. 

Thus, with that amiable readiness to fraternise, which, in early 
youth, is one of the best proofs of a pure unspoiled nature, these four 
young people struck up quite an intimacy, and when they reached 
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their destination, parted as though they had been friends jor years, 
instead of a few hours. 

The district of Longenvale had not yet been desecrated by the 
vulgarising intrusion of a railroad. The nearest line, or station, lay 
four miles away, and that distance had to be driven. A carriage 
awaited Miss Stenhouse and her brother—with a drag for the maid 
and luggage ; whilst a light dog-cart had been sent for Claude and 
Louis Vandeleur. 

Mounting to the latter the young men were soon whirled out of 
sight of those heavier equipages with the Earl’s coronet and crest 
upon them. Their minds, however, were full of their new acquaint- 
ances, and so, for a time, was their talk. But, by-and-by, shaking 
themselves free (not without a conscious effort on either side) from 
this subject of distraction, they reverted to that which had been exer- 
cising their interest and curiosity for many days: the approaching 
meeting with their mother in her new home and relationship. 

Naturally, also, as they drove along, the scenery of the neighbour- 
hood attracted their attention. On the border-land between Surrey 
and Sussex, the road wound about in the very heart of that most beau- 
tiful district. To give an idea of the varied charms of the land- 
scape would be difficult. Breezy uplands, on the one hand, were 
covered with bracken and heather, which luxuriates nowhere else in 
southern England save here and in some corners of Hampshire. 
Again, for miles at a stretch, those high-lying commons were ablaze 
with gold. That right royal flower which St. Louis, entwining with his 
white lilies, made the insignia of knighthood, and which has given 
the name of Plantagenet to a race of English monarchs, was at 
present in full bloom—though perhaps the glory of it was beginning, 
in this second week of July, to be just a trifle tarnished. For 
although, in this vicinity the gorse and broom (its constant associate) 
make shift to blossom all the year round, their full beauty is donned 
in early June. No doubt it was in that month that their delicate 
fragrance and rich yellow beauty so affected the senses of the great 
Linnzus, when a visitor to this spot, that he could not avoid falling 
on his knees, enraptured by the vision. 

As they caught sight now, for the first time, of those vast aureate 
patches on the rounded, gently sloping range of hills, the young 
Vandeleurs grew silent with delight. But to gaze long at that sheeny 
brilliancy—heightened, at this moment, by the level rays of the 
declining sun—was dazzling to the eyes, and it became a relief to 
turn to the left, where a line of almost continuous woods bordered 
the winding road. Then, as they drew nearer to the end of their 
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drive the young men enjoyed passing glimpses on either hand of 
delicious green lanes overhung with foliage, and looking refresh- 
ingly cool and inviting, with the quivering shadows lying on their 
sun-chequered pathways. At length, after passing a few tiny hamlets 
and scattered farmsteads, came the village of Longenvale A very 
picturesque village it was—consisting of about a score of cottages, 
charmingly irregular in their construction, and showing a pleasing 
variety in the colours of their red-tiled or brown-thatched roofs. 
Just through the village the road divided. At a short distance 
down one of the branching highways stood an ancient looking 
church, with the numerous chimney-stacks, and divided, pointed 
roof of the vicarage visible beyond it. But it was down the other 
road that the dog-cart turned, and, three minutes later, Claude and 
Louis Vandeleur had passed through the lodge-gates, and were in 
sight of Norbreck Towers. 

The building was a fine one, with a massive imposing aspect. 
Its front facade, which was the most recent portion, was in the 
domestic gothic of the Tudor epoch, with heavily mullioned pro- 
jecting windows, and a large porch with six pointed arches. The 
rest of the pile was of a different architecture ; but the medley, which © 
included two round towers with battlemented summits, had an 
effect the opposite of disagreeable or incongruous. 

Inside the wide entrance-hall the young men found Sir John and 
Lady Brentwood waiting to receive them. The latter, in a trailing 
black lace dress, with bunches of white roses at her neck and waist, 
stood with her hand resting on her husband’s arm. And in the 
framework of that huge baronial-looking hall (with a couple of 
knights in armour and ancient high-backed chairs, carved benches 
and tables of black oak to furnish it) Madame’s distinguished little 
figure seemed to have found an appropriate setting. 

Bestowing a very warm, and outwardly impartial greeting upon 
her two boys, she led them into a room to the right of the hall, a 
drawing-room sumptuously appointed, but in the style of a bygone 
century. Here Sir John Brentwood repeated the hearty welcome, 
which already he had accorded them, and the ring of his kindly 
voice was so honest and true, that the young fellows found it 
impossible to doubt the sincerity of that welcome. And, as a matter 
of fact, it may here be stated, that, instead of regarding her sons, as 
Madame had at first feared he might do, as encumbrances upon, if 
not impediments to, their union, the Baronet—when once he had 
seen them—had declared, unhesitatingly, that he looked upon their 
existence as an additional attraction to the marriage. Intuitively he 
felt that he should like, and could learn to love, them both, and that 
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he should find in his relations with them a solace for the misery 
which he had suffered through the unhappy Alec. 

And so far, at all events, neither Sir John nor Lady Brentwood 
had, it was evident, found cause to regret their hasty marriage. 
Both were in excellent spirits. Madame, for her part, had felt 
happier (so she often told herself) in these few weeks since her 
second marriage, then ever she had done in her life before. Sir 
John had proved the most satisfactory of husbands, entirely 
amenable to her influence, the model of obedience and submission. 
He had stayed in Paris, upon their wedding trip, just as long as she 
had desired ; that was until they had met Lord Stone-Stretton, and 
Marie had had an opportunity of revenging herself, as she had done 
in her own peculiar way, upon that recreant nobleman. Then they 
had gone on to Italy, and “my lady” (ah! how Marie loved those 
two sweetly sounding words) here laid herself out to please the warm- 
hearted, simple-minded Baronet, who, as a consequence, had grown 
more fascinated and enchanted with her than ever. 

After dinner this evening, however, Sir John was destined to see, 
for the first time, a frown on his wife’s brow. That frown was called 
up by the proud and delighted announcement which Claude then 
made respecting the Scholarship, and other honours, which Louis had 
gained : the result of the University examinations, which had taken 
place whilst the newly married couple had been travelling abroad, 
having been withheld until now at Louis’ own request. 

“Louis! It is always Louis—always Louis!” cried Madame, 
springing from her chair and beginning to pace the room in wrathful 
impatience. ‘And you Claude, what have you done?” 

“Wasted my time, as usual, I am afraid,” returned Claude 
deprecatingly. “ But, mother, if you could only realize what honour 
Louis had done us, you would feel more than satisfied! How could 
you expect to have ¢wo sons like him? That wouldn’t be fair, you 
know, to——” 

“ Listen to me, mother,” broke in Louis. “That dear old duffer 
always makes such a fuss of my small successes. Now let me tell 
you about Ais. Why, only to-day I heard him called ‘the biggest 
gun in the University!’” And throwing the most brilliant colouring 
he could into his description, Louis related, in his turn, how 
Claude’s skill and energy had saved Oxford’s honour, at a critical 
juncture, on the river this year, and had brought the University off 
triumphant, and how, in recognition of his service, he had been 
elected (on the retirement of his august predecessor) to the tremen- 
dous dignity of Stroke of the Eight. 

As she listened, Lady Brentwood’s face cleared. But it was not 
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without an effort that she concealed the chagrin which still possessed 
her. For, whilst she did not undervalue physical prowess, her lady- 
ship’s notions upon this subject by no means coincided with those of 
Mr. George Stenhouse; she decidedly preferred the triumph of mind 
to muscle. However, it would not do to betray that she also very de- 
cidedly preferred her elder to her younger son, and that the jealousy 
of Louis’ superior abilities and reputation, whereof Claude himself 
showed no symptom, was rankling on his account in her maternal 
bosom. ‘Therefore, whilst for a short time she continued her walk to 
and fro in the long apartment, she turned a smiling countenance 
upon the three gentlemen, who were standing in a little group 
together, Claude in his favourite attitude with one hand resting on 
his brother’s shoulder. 

“Louis is very like me, is he not, mon ami?” she inquired, 
presently coming to a pause near them. 

“ He is like you in having dark eyes and hair, my dear Marie,” 
rejoined her husband. “ But, as to features,” looking from one to 
the other, “ I cannot trace any great resemblance.” 

“ T’'ll tell where the resemblance comes in more strikingly than in 
his face, mother,” observed Claude laughing. ‘‘ He has inherited 
your brains, the whole lot you had to spare. As for me,I don’t 
know how you contrived that T should be so different, both in mind 
and person. I mightn’t be your son at all !” 

“Perhaps you are zof my son? Perhaps I only adopted you? 
What should you say if I told you that was so?” inquired Madame 
smiling, but in a curious fashion. 

“ Well, I think I should say I did not believe you,” answered Claude. 

“Ah! Then, ... Shall I play you a little on my harp?” 
There was a universal acclamation of assent ; and Sir John flew 
to draw forth from its corner the handsome instrument which had 
been brought down from London. . At present, Madame’s house in 
Grosvenor Square was left under the charge of a housekeeper; but 
some of the servants were still retained on board wages. Though it 
was her intention to live here, for some considerable time, Marie was 
already beginning to ache for the life and excitement of London. 
She knew that existence in this quiet country spot would not very 
long be tolerable to her, that it would not be tolerable at all, but that 
she had in view the prospect of an adventure, a sensation, a crisis in 
the drama of her life which was to find its scene here, and which, 
even in anticipation, thrilled and moved her as only one other 
passage in her eventful career had ever yet possessed the power 
to do. 

Lady Brentwood was fond of her harp, and she played it well. 
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But whilst her glittering fingers strayed softly over its strings, she 
encouraged her companions to talk, listening with attention when- 
ever Claude and Louis reverted to the subject of the new 
acquaintances they had made this afternoon. Already at the dinner 
table they had related how George Stenhouse had introduced himself 
to them, and both young men had talked a great deal about him, 
and a very little about his sister. 

When the two youths retired to rest at the close of a most 
pleasant evening, their mother accompanied them upstairs, 

“Do you like your room, my Louis?” she asked, stopping to bid 
him good night at the door. “That is right! Sleep well, sleep well, 
dear! Your mother is pleased that you have done yourself and her 
so great credit.” 

“And J am sorry, mother, that I have disappointed you so 
much,” said Claude, as she followed him afterwards into his 
chamber. “I don’t wonder that you think me a great stupid fellow, 
in comparison with our bright Louis ; but——” 

“Chut, chut!” she interrupted impatiently. Then, with un- 
speakable tenderness. ‘Claude, you are the apple of my eye, the 
joy of my heart! You know it well. Oh, my boy, will you love me 
always—a/ways, whatever happens? Could-you love me for myself, 
Claude, even if I were not, as we talked of downstairs, your. own 
mother?” 

“What a strange question!” Claude stooped to kiss her. “ Of 
course, dear mother, I do love you for yourself—for your personal 
character, which is so good and strong—as well as because you are 
my own clever and beautiful mother. But why do you say such 
curious things? You are not thinking of disowning me, I hope?” 

Marie echoed his laugh. “I disown you when I disown my 
own soul, which you have grown into, mon cheri—not before! But 
there are good things in store for you, my Claude! Let poor Louis 
keep his honours. Now, good night !” 

“ Nay, mother, don’t prophesy good things for me, without letting 
Louis have his share,” he remonstrated, hastening to open the door 
for her. “But I know you don’t mean it ; I know your kind wishes 
are for us both alike. You only want to console me for my failures 
at college. But I am afraid, mother, that it is you who feel them, 
not I. You see I am not an ambitious fellow.” 

‘But you must be ambitious, my Claude, and you shad/ be great. 
Bon soir! Bon soir!” And with a significant nod of her stately 
little head, Lady Brentwood walked off, her long train gutiing softly 
after her as she moved. 

(Zo be continued, ) 





AN AUSTRALIAN CORROBORREE. 


T would take too long to tell how it was that we came to be 
prospecting for gold among the Worrabat hills, and it does 
not much matter, as it has nothing to do with what I am going 
to tell of the corroborree we saw. Things had been in a bad way 
in Thompson for some time. It looked as though the little town- 
ship, which had sprung up almost in a night, was about to “ bust 
up,” as little places often do in a surprisingly sudden manner in 
Australia, and Berrill and I thought we had better vamose before 
everybody else had gone. Berrill had been prospecting in the 
same hills before, and thought that people had made a mistake 
in not working over them more thoroughly ; he was wrong, as it 
happened, and other people right, for although we found the colour 
in several places, that was all we ever did find. Neither of us had 
anything special on hand then, we were only loafing round in 
Thompson—and a dead-alive hole it was—so we made up our 
minds to leave it without much difficulty. 

We took a native boy with us—Womba was his pleasing name— 
who could speak a little of the absurd English of the Australian 
aboriginal, and could hunt like a Nimrod. There was nothing that 
fellow could not catch. I have not a better opinion of the native 
blacks than most other Australians have, but I must say that 
Womba behaved well, and fairly pluckily, too, for a native, whilst he 
was with us. 

Fellows who had been in Worrabat hills before us cautioned us 
against the myad/s, as the wild and savage blacks are called, of that 
part ; and Berrill, too, impressed me with the wisdom of keeping out 
of their way as much as possible. The uncivilised black races of 
Australia are both cruel and treacherous, and they are the principal 
danger that threatens a pioneer or prospecter in the wilds of that vast 
land. We both of us had seen something of them before then, and 
determined to show as little fire, and to stay in one place as short a 
time, as possible. 

We had been out ten days or so, and had got right in amongst the 
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hills, and had struck a little gully that we both thought looked 
promising. We agreed that we would stay there a bit, and conse- 
quently we made Womba run up a sort of little hut of branches and 
leaves—a gunyah, as the natives call it—wherein we deposited our 
rifles, blankets, billies, and the few other things we had with us. 

The afternoon of the second day we were there we were 
fossicking about in the banks of the gully, when Womba comes 
ripping round the rocks to us from the guayah. It was a beastly hot 
day and as close as an oven in that stuffy little gully, and neither 
Berrill nor I were in the best of tempers. We looked up rather 
savagely as he came yelling round the corner. 

“‘ What the devil is the row?” sang out Berrill. - 

“ One, two, two one, two two, plenty many mya// come along o’ 
this gully,” said Womba, trembling like a jelly. ‘“ Him kill um white 
fellow dead bong.” 

“ Back to the gunyah!” I yelled, and old Berrill came leaping 
down the rocks like a goat. 

Our rifles were there if we wanted them, though our revolvers 
were at our belts ; we never stirred without “Aem. We were all inside 
the gunyah in half a second, and directly afterwards eight or nine 
ugly brutes of blacks came trooping round the bend in the gully. 
They were in full fig—that is to say, were daubed with a little extra 
paint, for of clothing they had not a stitch. ‘They stopped at a short 
distance from our little wigwam. I must confess that I did not feel 
exactly happy at that moment, and I think that Berrill felt much 
the same as I. We were armed, it is true, but had the myad/s made 
a rush, they must have carried all before them, and, at the cost of 
one or two of their men, would have had us at their mercy—an 
unknown quantity with Australian aboriginals. 

The myadls stopped at some little distance from the gunyah, 
and one of them, who acted as spokesman, began to talk very 
quickly. As they seemed inclined to be friendly, I said that we had 
better not fire, though Womba, with all the strange hatred that a 
partly civilised Australian black has for the wild myad/s, begged 
us to do so. 

Neither Berrill nor I knew enough of their language to follow 
their meaning, but Womba, rather to our surprise, for the languages 
of the various tribes are so very different, understood them. He 
told us that these men said they were part of a tribe of Nurrurus, the 
rest of which was just beyond the gully, and that they were then on 
their way to a dora meeting of the Mangorans at which a new corroborree 
was to be danced. Womba said that they assured him that they were 
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friendly and meant us no harm, and all that they wished was that we 
should accompany them to the meeting. 

Berrill objected on the plea of danger and said, as was quite true, 
that he knew more of the fickle and treacherous nature of the blacks 
than I did ; but I thought that we should run just as great a risk by 
refusing to accompany them. Besides this, it was not often that one 
had any chance of seeing a good corroborree. Feeling sure that our 
safest plan was to go with them, and so keep them in good humour, 
I laid down my gun, and assuming an engaging smile, I stepped out 
of the gunyah. 

“ Alf, you jolly lunatic, where are you going?” cried Berrill. 

“To speak to this indecent black gentleman first of all, and to 
the dera second of all,” said I, without turning my head. 

The myadls received me with many, to a foolishly civilised and 
sensitive European, very disagreeable signs of pleasure and friendli- 
ness, and seeing how well I was getting on, Berrill followed my 
example and joined me and the blacks. 

After we had held a little hurried consultation—which seemed 
to fill the listening mya//s with awe—we agreed to go with them, on 
condition that all the blacks should leave the gully at the same time 
we did, and that nothing of ours should be touched or injured. To 
this, when Womba, who acted as an unwilling interpreter, had told 
them our terms, the mya//s agreed with an alacrity that surprised us, 
for we had thought that robbery and murder were the real objects 
of their visit to us. 

As the Nurruru men said that the valley where the meeting was 
to be held was close by, we thought we would not take any of our 
property with us, as it would be easy to come back for it, if all went 
well, after the dora. We did not take our rifles with us, as we did 
not wish to appear to distrust them, but we did take the precaution 
of keeping our loaded revolvers and filling our pockets with cart- 
ridges for them. We did not think that these weapons would be of 
much use against so many, but we did not like the idea of setting 
out totally unarmed and altogether in the power of these sudden 
but eminently changeable friends. 

Fearing that the sight of the blankets, in which we wrapped our 
rifles, and other small property inside the gunyah might be too strong 
a temptation for the honesty of the myad/s to resist, we would not 
let them enter our little dwelling, but set off at once down the 
gully. 

The myadlls, who, although quite naked, were decked out in all 
their finery and painted in the most grotesque manner, were in a 
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state of great excitement and delight. One or other of the men 
would skip up to us—we kept remarkably close together—and looking 
us in the face with the greatest curiosity, would ask some quite in- 
comprehensible question, or would put out a dirty black finger to 
touch the strange animals, and spring back with a little half-laugh of 
alarm when we motioned them away. Berrill never went in for 
half measures, and having begun the adventure he let himself go with 
a fling. He had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and was enormously 
amused at our absurd position amongst this tribe of naked savages. 
He could not help occasionally pulling the most hideous faces when 
one of these black fellows came up to look at him. ‘These perform- 
ances were received with great laughter and loud cries of approval ; 
the myaills evidently thought him a mighty strange creature and rare 
specimen. 

The greater part of the tribe had not waited for the men who had 
seen our traces and followed us up the gully, but had gone on, so 
that it was not until we had passed through the entrance to our gully 
that we and the men with us came up with the main body of the 
party. Great alarm was exhibited by the gévs and children when 
they saw us two white men ; they herded. together like a flock of 
frightened sheep. The whole party came to a halt, and there was 
for a few moments a very great talking, whilst the men explained to 
the elders of the tribe, who are always held in the greatest respect, 
what we white men were and why they had brought us with them. 

Some of the old men—the conservative party of the tribe— 
seemed to object strongly to the innovation, which certainly was 
without precedent, but they were over-ruled by the younger and 
more go-ahead members, who finally carried the motion. The dogs 
of the tribe, too,—miserable, mangy-looking brutes they were, like 
dingoes—seemed to object very greatly to Bess, that is my dog, and 
came snapping and growling at her heels. She bore it with her usual 
dignity for some time, and then suddenly some cur amongst them 
becoming really too impudent, she turned, and seizing the dog by 
the throat in her great strong jaws, she gave him a shake or two and 
dropped him dead. All the other dogs accepted the hint and in- 
terfered no more with Bess, who walked on majestically by my side, 
looking at me as though apologising for having condescended to kill 
so unworthy an opponent. 

There must have been fifty or sixty persons in the party, and they 
travelled along in a straggling line, the men in front with Berrill and 
Womba and me, and the women, who carried all the scanty property 
of the tribe, bringing up the rear with the children and dogs, 
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“ This is really a comic ending to our fright of an hour or so ago,” 
said Berrill, who, poor fellow, was one of the best and truest chums 
a man ever had, with spirits that rose to every occasion, and a fund 
of kindly good humour and fun that deserved a happier fate than 
was his a year or two afterwards. “It is a funny experience ; aren’t 
you glad that we have got in for it? ” 

“That depends on how it all ends. If the play prove to be a 
comedy all through, I shall enjoy it; but if this is only the farce before 
a tragedy, in which we are expected to play the leading stadbdiato 
parts, it’s a very different thing.” 

“That’s true enough,” said he, with characteristic philosophy, 
“ but we can’t alter the after-piece if it’s on the bills, so it is no use 
making a tragedy out of the farce by looking ahead to no purpose.” 

“Berrill, I fear you are what Macalister would call ‘freevolous.’” 

“Yes, I own ‘it, old Sobersides. But for heaven’s sake look at 
that naked beggar over there, painted half red and half white, and 
looking as proud and proper as though he were dressed for Caroline 
Street. Isn’t that a delicious parody on fashion? Come now,” he 
said, turning to me with one of his bright laughs, in which I couldn’t 
help joining, “what is the use of being gloomy? We can do 
absolutely nothing, so we may just as well be merry as not.” 

The valley to which the Nurruru men were bound was not very 
far from our gully. It ran back between high cliffs towards the 
mountain, and a stream ran down it. Evening was coming on by the 
time that we entered the valley, but it was not yet dark. The men of 
the party, who seemed to do everything according to a strict etiquette, 
of which we, of course, were quite ignorant, pointed out a place quite 
near to the entrance to the valley, where they said the fire must be lit. 
We could hear sounds, from there, of a much larger assemblage 
farther up the valley, and as night deepened many fires seemed to 
be lighted or replenished, for a great smoke rolled up into the clear 
Australian air behind the tall trees that lay between the two camps. 

Intense excitement prevailed amongst the Nurruru men ; they 
almost forgot their food, but were not quite so oblivious of what was 
due to them as lords of creation as to altogether let that important 
matter slip from their memories. Perhaps the givs reminded them; 
for women, Australian as well as European, are well aware how 
greatly the sweetness of a man’s temper depends upon the distension 
of his stomach. Ifan Australian aboriginal feels hungry and finds him- 
self without food, he betakes himself to belabouring his wife with his 
nullah-nullah, and derives great comfort from this self-made consola- 
tion ; just as an Englishman, whom a foolish custom prevents from 
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using a to him more natural weapon, turns on his wife with irritable, 
bitter tongue, and is only to be mollified with soups and meats— 
flesh, man’s aim and object, and woman’s defence, her chief one in 
Australia, and only second to tears with us—just as a myal/ is with 
hunks of half-raw wallaby or smoky kangaroo. 

Food, however, was forthcoming and was consumed in enormous 
quantities, its humanising effects being apparent in the more placid 
smiling faces of the men ; the women, poor creatures, eating what 
was left, hastily and without much sign of enjoyment, at their own 
fires, which we were not allowed to approach. The more solid delights 
of the banquet were washed down with draughts of wild honey and 
water, which were mixed by the hand in a large coolimen. 

By the time all the food was finished it was quite dark, and the 
new moon had not yet risen from behind the dark mass of the hills. 
Silence had fallen on the party, and, at a sign from one of the elder 
men, the whole number of the tribe rose to their feet and put them- 
selves in marching order. This same man, Dilbung was his name, 
enjoined silence on us—he knew that Womba would be acquainted 
with the proper etiquette to be observed on these solemn occasions— 
and he led the way. 

All the members of the tribe joined in this strange procession, 
men,’women, and children, and walking with stealthy tread and in single 
file, they stole along, like shadows, through the night. 

The camp of the Mangoran tribe was some short distance up the 
valley. It was pitched—ifso fine-sounding a word can be used for the 
erection of the few miserable gunyahs of sticks and leaves of which the 
camp consisted—at a place where the narrow valley widened out into 
a sort of huge amphitheatre, almost entirely surrounded by tall wild 
cliffs, which were just visible, in one or two places, through the dark- 
ness. The entrance to the valley was concealed from them by the 
great trees that grew near the Nurruru camp, and farther up the valley 
a strip of wild, dark bush stretched towards the grand black hills, 
which loomed, like a heavy shadow, against the star-lit sky. 

A silence as of death lay upon the Mangorans’ camp, not a sound, 
no faintest breathing, could be heard. Although so many living 
men were even then lying so close to us, our straining ears could 
catch nothing but the low whisper of the leaves of the trees we were 
passing amongst, or the ‘occasional soft rustle of a twig as some 
naked leg brushed it aside. We had crept quite close to the camp 
of the Mangorans without any notice of us having been taken, and 
were now only just hidden at the edge of the wood. ‘The strict 
silence, combined with the knowledge that everywhere around us 
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were active, wakeful, breathing men, produced a strange eerie feeling 
of mystery that was most impressive. 

I was just about to whisper to Berrill, whom I could feel close 
against me, dear old fellow, though I could not see him, that I did 
not believe the other folk expected us at all, when from in front of us, 
not ten yards from where we were crouching, a long wild quivering 
cry rose up to the night. It was the signal that we might advance. 
At the same moment that our party, still half stooping to the ground, 
emerged from the cover of the trees, the whole circle of the valley 
sprang into instant light. Twigs and leaves and dry brushwood were 
heaped upon the smouldering fires, and the bright ruddy glow of 
innumerable fires, leaping as though by enchantment from the dark- 
ness, illumined the whole camp. 

The great tall black, who had given the call of welcome or per- 
mission to come in, could now be seen, and he signalled the Nurruru 
people to the place they were to occupy, which was at some little 
distance from where the main body of the Mangorans were sitting in 
a long semicircle. With an admirable regularity the Nurrurus took 
up their position, also forming themselves into a semicircle, with the 
women and children on one side. Dilbung signified that we and 
Womba were to sit by him, and crouching down, in a position as 
nearly like that of the savages as we could make it, we waited the 
progress of events. 

Now was the time for which Dilbung had waited, now was his 
opportunity for bragging and exulting over the Mangorans. There 
was a fire not very far from him, and throwing on to it a handful of 
the dry fuel that was piled up by the side of it, he called across the 
space between him and the Mangoran party. What it was that he 
said we, of course, could not understand at the time, but Womba 
told us afterwards that Dilbung had said, in the most boastful manner, 
that although the Mangorans were more numerous than the Nurrurus, 
they could not get white men for friends and to stay with their tribe ; 
and then he pointed to Berrill and me, on whose faces the fire-light 
fell, and we, not knowing what it was all about, felt remarkably 
uncomfortable and smiled in a propitiating manner. 

There was evidently enormous excitement among the Mangorans 
when they saw that what Dilbung said was true. We could see all 
the men leaning forward and peering at us across the space that 
divided us from them. It was plain that nothing but the solemnity 
of the occasion would have prevented them from rushing across to 
inspect the strange white creatures, and perhaps to dispute the 
possession of them with the Nurrurus, For ashort time it certainly 
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did interfere with the dignified progression of the proceedings, but a 
great dora corroborreeis too solemn an event to be lightly interrupted, 
and after a few minutes of discomfiture, which I fear Dilbung 
mightily enjoyed, the business in hand was resumed. 

The women, a sex which is always vastly conservative, even when a 
change would be to its own advantage, may be said to have had some- 
thing to do with this steady attention to affairs ; for, although the poor 
things must have been overwhelmed with that curiosity which is their 
birthright, and which they so consistently display, they had steadily 
gone on making the music—which it was their business to produce— 
in the hope of reminding the men (without wounding their delicate 
feelings) that the matter in hand was a corroborree, and not a wild- 
beast show. Women always manage men, and do not let them 
know it, and this was a case in point, for I feel as certain as though I 
had heard it, that the elders of the Mangorans, in speaking of this 
event afterwards, always took to themselves the credit of having 
prevented the interruption of the ceremony, and that the women 
never contradicted them. 

The music was of the very roughest description, but it answered 
its purpose, and wildly excited both listeners and dancers. A mono- 
tonous corroborree song was sung by all the women in chorus, to 
which they kept perfect time by beating two sticks together, and by 
drumming violently on opossum and kangaroo skins tightly stretched 
across their open knees. The only variation in the music was the 
speed at which it was produced ; it was gradually increased from a 
very slow time up to a wild, mad swiftness, 

The dance was just as monotonous as the music, and Berrill and 
I soon became thoroughly sick of it, but the Nurruru men sat 
watching it for hours with a perfectly motionless intentness which 
showed their keen interest. Both song and dance were new, and the 
Mangorans were teaching it to the Nurrurus, who had to use their 
very best powers in acquiring a knowledge of it, for learning anything 
new, however short and simple, is a severe mental exercise for the 
untrained mind of an Australian mya//. 

The music began shortly after the little passage of arms over 
us had taken place. At first it was slow and feeble. Suddenly out 
of the great gloom beyond the light of the fires a wild figure leaped 
into view; so hideous was it and so startling the almost magical 
way it came into sight, that I gave a little unconscious movement of 
surprise, at which Berrill, the nerveless brute, laughed, and told me 
not to be frightened. The dancer was painted to represent a skeleton, 
with white lines down his legs and arms, and white stripes that 
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followed the curves of his ribs. His long black hair was tied up in a 
tangled mop at the top of his head, in which white feathers were 
sticking, and in his hands he held his doomerang and nullah-nullah. 
His black body hardly showed against the night-dark background, 
but the flickering firelight threw these death-like lines into brilliant 
relief. This first dancer took his place, and was swiftly and silently 
followed by others, painted in exactly the same manner as himself, 
till about thirty men were taking part in the mystic dance. 

The position of all the men was the same ; their arms, bent at 
the elbows, were raised above their heads till the weapons they held 
crossed one another ; the head was slightly inclined to one shoulder, 
and the fierce gaze of their wild black eyes was firmly fixed in one 
direction. Their legs were wide apart and bent at the knees, and 
this position they never changed, as they jumped from the feet and 
hips only. 

Silently the strange figures formed themselves in line at some 
distance from the spectators, and then, at some unseen signal, they 
all began to move as one man. They sprang by little jumps to one 
side and then back again, crossing, uncrossing, and re-crossing their 
arms with a regularity that was marvellous. Gradually, as the music 
quickened, the pace grew swifter and swifter till one could hardly see 
their movements. Then the column broke up, first into two lines and 
then into three, one behind the other, the men dancing like demons 
all the time ; the first row springing to the right, the second to the 
left, and the third to the right again. So rapidly they worked at last 
that the limbs of any one particular man could not be distinguished, 
and the whole frantic body of madly leaping dancers looked like 
innumerable skulls and skeletons flying hither and thither in the 
darkness till the brain of the excited onlookers grew giddy to look 
upon them. The firelight gleamed upon their wide-open eyes, round 
which circles of white had been painted, and flashed on their grinning; 
dazzling teeth. 

This went on until the uttermost possible speed was attained, 
when, as suddenly as they had begun, at some silent signal, the mad 
figures stopped dead and stood as though carved in stone. A mass 
of leaves was thrown upon the fires, which for a moment extinguished 
their flames, and when, a moment after, the fire-light shone bright 
again, every dancer had vanished into the gloom as silently, swiftly, 
and mysteriously as he had sprung into view. 

This same dance was repeated time after time without change or 
variation of any sort, the awe and admiration of the Nurruru folk 
breaking forth between whiles in low impressive whispers, and in the 
long indrawn awestruck breathings of the women. 
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During one of these short imposing pauses, which really seemed 
necessary for spectators as well as for dancers, a further colloquy 
respecting us was held between Dilbung and the great spokesman of 
the Mangorans. The Mangoran black shouted across to ask what 
we white men thought of the corroborree, and Dilbung, without ask- 
ing us, said something very complimentary that he thought we ought 
to feel if we did not. The Mangorans then said that we could not 
be allowed to be present at the mysterious dora ceremonies, which 
were to take place next day, but that we might come back when the 
bora was over, and the young men of the tribe, who were then hidden 
in the bush not very far off, had been admitted to the rights of 
manhood. 

Nothing could have suited us better, for although we should have 
been glad to have witnessed what strange rites were performed at a 
bora, which, it is said, no white man has yet seen, we were delighted 
to get away on any terms. 

As soon as Womba told us what all this speech-making meant, we 
jumped up and said we were ready to go at once. Dilbung, on the 
part of the Nurrurus, made us a long speech which we did not under- 
stand at all, but which Womba epitomised as— 

**Yo’ come back along o’ this place-um two sleeps. Bora gone 
done bong.” (You come back here after two nights. ora will be 
ended. ) 

It is to be feared that Womba perjured himself and promised that 
we would return—he had not a due regard for the truth—for the 
Nurrurus seemed satisfied. The Mangorans, in their pride, pretended 
not to take any notice of our doings. Dilbung accompanied us as 
far as the entrance to the valley, and then left us and hurried back 
to be in time for the next performance. We could hear him singing 
loudly to himself as he passed amongst the trees with his fire-stick in 
his hand, for the aboriginal native lives in life-long dread of evil 
spirits of all sorts, which are, of course, peculiarly powerful at night- 
time, and he sings to himself to keep up his courage (just as civilised 
people are sometimes known to do), and never goes out after dark 
without a fire-stick in his hand. 

We made straight back to our own gully, Womba guiding us with 
the certainty of a homing pigeon, and found everything there as we 
had left it. 

Next morning we left the gully before dawn, and by the time the 
sun had dried the night-dews from the grass and bushes, we had 
struck far amongst the hills on our way to that dim mountain chain 
that lies even farther in the vast, unknown interior. 

ALFRED ST, JOHNSTON, 





COLOUR-MUSIC. 


HE sense of beauty in colour seems to be by no means peculiar 
to man. Readers of Darwin may remember that he says 
(“ Descent of Man,” pt. I. ch. iii.) : “ When we behold a male bird 
elaborately displaying his graceful plumes or splendid colours before 
the female, whilst other birds, not thus decorated, make no such dis- 
play, it is impossible to doubt that she admires the beauty of her male 
partner. The nests of humming-birds, and the playing passages of 
bower-birds are tastefully ornamented with gaily-coloured objects ; 
and this shows that they must receive some kind of pleasure from 
the sight of such things. With the great majority of animals, how- 
ever, the taste for the beautiful is confined, as far as we can judge, to 
the attractions of the opposite sex. If female birds had been incap- 
able of appreciating the beautiful colours, the ornaments, &c., of their 
male partners, all the labour and anxiety exhibited by the latter in 
displaying their charms before the females would have been thrown 
away; and this it is impossible to admit. Wy certain bright 
colours should excite pleasure cannot, I presume, be explained, any 
more than why certain flavours and scents are agreeable.” 

Mr. Darwin goes on afterwards to build upon these generally 
acknowledged facts his theory that the colours of the male are 
actually developed by a long course of sexual selection-: that is, 
females of each generation being most readily won by the males re- 
markable for their beauty, he maintains there would be a constant 
tendency to the transmission and development of such charms. And 
though his theory has been questioned by some—Mr. Wallace for 
example—and strong arguments adduced for its modification, yet of 
the original proposition, that the female is susceptible to the charm 
of colour in her mate, there can be no reasonable doubt. And as 
to insects, all are agreed that it is the colour of the flowers, quite as 
much as, or even more than the scent, which proves the first attrac- 
tion. Mr. Darwin notes (“Descent of Man,” pt. II. ch. xi.) how 
the humming-bird moth has been repeatedly known to visit flowers 
painted on the walls of a room, and vainly endeavour to insert its 
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proboscis into them : also how several kinds of butterflies in South 
Brazil show an unmistakable preference for certain colours over 
others, “very often visiting the brilliant red flowers of five or six 
genera of plants, but never the white or yellow flowering species of 
the same and other genera, growing in the same garden.” And Mr. 
Wallace not only agrees with this view of the influence of colour upon 
insects, but emphasises it by declaring that the attraction of butter- 
flies and other insects “is the main function of colour in flowers as 
shown by the striking fact that those flowers which can be perfectly 
fertilised by the wind, and do not need the aid of insects, rarely or 
never have gaily-coloured flowers.” (‘ Natural Selection,” p. 263.) 

Yet true though it be that the sense of beauty—-so far as deriving 
pleasure from certain colours is concerned—is shared by man in 
common with many of the lower animals, the sensations of a culti- 
vated man are different altogether in kind from those of the lower 
creatures, inasmuch as in his case they are associated with complex 
ideas and trains of thought. No animal except man can appreciate 
the delicate pencillings of a flower, or the exquisite colour-harmonies 
of an autumnal landscape, for the obvious reason that such appre- 
ciation depends wholly upon the mind of the beholder. Colour 
itself, which appears to be in the bodies at which we gaze, has really 
no such existence at all. There is no colour in a geranium flower, 
nor in the eye which sees it, nor in the brain which receives the im- 
pression, but only in the mind or consciousness of the spectator. 
We will say a little more upon this point later on: suffice it here to 
simply note the fact. Such, then, being the case, though, of course, 
a quickened sense by no means indicates higher mental faculties— 
for such sense depends almost entirely upon the quality of the nerve- 
fibres which act as telegraph wires to the brain—yet the édea conceived 
in the mind at each communication, and the degree of appreciation 
of any beautiful object—in other words the measure of the sense of 
beauty—will depend wholly upon the mental organisation. 

The lower creatures have senses for the most part much keener 
than ours. There can be no doubt that some of them are gifted with 
senses entirely distinct and different—senses of which we know abso- 
lutely nothing, and for which we have not evena name. And this 
being so, the external world must be to them as unlike what it is to 
us as Venus is to Mars. 

All entomologists, for example, know that the males of certain 
species among the Lepidoptera are possessed of a very remarkable 
sense, or faculty, or instinct—call it what you will—that enables them 
to discover a female of their own species even though she be confined 
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in box within box and placed in the pocket of the collector. And 
so powerful and unerring is this sense that instances have been 
known of insects being led by it for two or three miles straight to a 
house, and through the open window to the box wherein the object 
of their solicitation was imprisoned. 

Such phenomena are suggestive of further thought. If certain 
creatures have these subjective sensations of which we have no 
experience, there must of course be certain mysterious—to us impal- 
pable—objective essences, or, to use more scientific language, ether 
waves, to correspond to them, the nature of which we have no means 
of even guessing. ‘Truly there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are as yet dreamt of in our philosophy. 

Voltaire, in one of his tales, has an amusing fancy of people in 
Saturn with seventy-two senses, receiving a visitor from the Dog-star 
who was blessed with no less than a thousand. And, indeed, there 
is no reason at all to suppose, because we have only five, that the 
possession of other senses by other creatures is impossible or un- 
likely. 

In a most interesting paper, read in Manchester, in 1873, by Pro- 
fessor Croom Robertson, he explains in a somewhat fanciful way, 
and in a single paragraph, all that science really has to tell us about 
the senses. He begins his lecture as follows :— 

“ Suppose, by a wild stretch of imagination, some mechanism 
that will make a rod turn round one of its ends, quite slowly at 
first, but then faster and faster, till it will revolve any number of 
times in a second ; which is, of course, perfectly imaginable, though 
you could not find such a rod or put together such a mechanism. 
Let the whirling go on in a dark room, and suppose a man there 
knowing nothing of the rod: how will he be affected by it? So long 
as it turns but a few times in a second, he will not be affected at all, 
unless he is near enough to receive a blow on the skin. But as soon 
as it begins to spin from sixteen to twenty times a second, a deep 
growling note will break in upon him through his ear ; and as the rate 
then grows swifter, the tone will go on becoming !ess and less grave, 
and soon more and more acute, till it will reach a pitch of shrillness 
hardly to be borne, when the speed has to be counted by tens of 
thousands. At length, avout the stage of forty thousand revolutions 
a second, more or less, the shrillness will pass into stillness ; silence 
will again reign as at the first, nor any more be broken. The rod 
might now plunge on in mad fury for a very long time without mak- 
ing any difference to the man; but let it suddenly come to whirl 
some million times a second, and then through intervening space 
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taint rays of heat will begin to steal towards him, setting up a feeling 
of warmth in his skin ; which again will grow more and more intense 
as now through tens and hundreds and thousands of millions the rate 
of revolution is supposed to rise. Why not billions? The heat at 
first will be only so much the greater. But, lo! about the stage of 
four hundred billions there is more—a dim red light becomes visible 
in the gloom; and now, while the rate still mounts up, the heat in 
its turn dies away, till it vanishes as the sound vanished; but the red 
light will have passed for the eye into a yellow, a green, a blue, and, 
last of all, a violet. And to the violet, the revolutions being now 
about eight hundred billions a second, there will succeed darkness— 
night, as in the beginning. This darkness too, like the stillness, will 
never more be broken. Let the rod whirl on as it may, its doings 
cannot come within the ken of that man’s senses.” 

It will be observed that according to this theory those sensible 
qualities which we call colour, heat, and sound are all ether waves 
and vibrations ; and that these waves had no effect on the man, 
except at particular stages, and within a definite range at each. 
There was a blank before the first deep sound was heard, then a 
tremendous blank after the last screech had died away, until heat 
began to be felt, and lastly, an immeasurable blank beyond the 
limit where light passed into darkness. At one rate the motion 
appeared only as sound, at another as heat, and at another as 
colour. ; 

Why should other rates among or outside of these not appear as 
anything at all? The answer is, because of man’s limited capacity of 
being affected. The nerve-fibres of which we are possessed are 
adapted for dealing with those vibrations only which convey to us the 
sensible qualities we call colour, &c.; but it is perfectly conceivable 
that beings might be furnished with nerves adapted for dealing with 
other rates of motion, which would thus convey to them new qualities 
of external objects, qualities of which we know nothing and can 
learn nothing. So, instead of the senses being limited to five, 
they might become fifty, or five hundred, or almost any | other- 
number. 

Of the five senses we possess, that of sight is the one of which 
we make most interrupted use, and upon this sense we most 
implicitly rely. It is true that if I do not hear the approaching 
vehicle I may be run over and killed, yet, if I do hear it, I do not 
feel satisfied as to its distance, or its character, till my eyes have 
afforded further information respecting it ; whilst, on the other hand, 
if my eye be the first informant, upon its testimony I. rely without 
seeking any further evidence. 
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Let us now follow the business man who has just turned out of 
his house, and is setting out for a walk into the country after a week 
of close work at his office in town. He walks with head erect, his 
senses all alive, and he is drinking in with the keenest enjoyment the 
sounds and colours and scents of the world around ; the skylark 
overhead, and the linnet in the brake, the hum of insects so soft and 
dreamy, the bleating of the lambs, and the chimes of the distant 
church bells—how delightful it all is to him! What a paradise these 
things make! But if, presently, the sounds should all fail, and utter 
quiet reign over valley, wood, and hill, the man will probably 
experience little or no regret ; the “ gleams of silence” in this hurry- 
ing, noisy, boisterous world are very sweet, and in their way as enjoy- 
able as its most delightful rural music. 

As regards his sense of smell the man is still more independent. 
He may walk for miles without once being actually conscious that he 
possesses such a sense at all—beyond the general sensation of being 
in a pure and fresh atmosphere. Half a dozen times perhaps in his 
walk he wakes up to it. A bean-field in bloom, or a bank of violets, 
or burning weeds, or new-mown hay, or some blossoming woodbine, 
or the wall flowers or mignonette in a cottage garden—some one or 
other of these may arrest his attention at rare intervals by their 
fragrance, and so steal into notice ; but the man does not look for 
them, and he is quite content to begin and finish his walk—if it so 
happen—without any of them. 

How different with the dog who has set out with him, and has 
been enjoying his walk side by side with his master, receiving 
impressions from the same surroundings and under the same circum- 
stances! What a completely different aspect things have had for 
him! His sense of enjoyment has been—like his master’s—according 
to his capacity, but what different influences have appealed to him ! 
If, when they reach home, the dog were able to make known his 
impressions, and spread them out side by side with his master’s, they 
would probably be as opposite as the poles—just as unlike as if they 
had been received, these on this earth, and the others amongst the 
mountains of the moon. Watch the dog for an instant, and see what 
his interest is centred in, what sense it is that engrosses his attention 
most. He has an exceedingly quick eye and ear, and it would be 
difficult for even a mouse of lightest foot to emerge from its hole, 
and creep round the old stump close by and in again without being 
detected. The faintest rustle of a leaf, the slightest movement, 
would be sufficient to betray its presence. Either through eye or ear, 
very likely through, both at the same instant, the dog will be made 
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conscious of the interesting little circumstance. But quick as all his 
senses are, it is to that of smell, above all, that the dog “rusts. This 
is the final arbiter—the test to which all difficult problems are sub- 
jected, and by which all doubts are solved. It isin a world of scents 
that a dog lives, and moves, and has his being. What a curious 
scent this bramble-leaf has! and this spot in the road ! and that last 
nettle he passed—how interesting! How unlike all other nettles he 
ever met with! He must return and investigate ! And, doing so, he 
becomes, for a few moments, so engrossed that even his master’s 
command can scarcely persuade him to leave it. And then, as to 
judging of character, let a reader who possesses a dog say whether he 
knows of any test that can be for one moment compared with the 
test supplied by the bundle of nerves that spread themselves out at 
the tip of a dog’s nose. Ifa pun may be pardoned, I would express 
my belief that by no other known means can so correct a diagnosis of 
a man’s character be obtained. At all events, all will agree that a 
dog depends upon it without any reserve whatever, and no amount 
of flattery will serve to alter the opinion he has by such means 
arrived at. And who does not remember how—when Ulysses 
returned home after his many years’ absence, disguised as a beggar— 
neither length of time, nor change of appearance and clothing, served 
for a moment to deceive his faithful hound. Whilst every other 
member of the household was regarding him as a stranger, his dog 
came up and instantly discovered his identity. 

Herein, then, we notice an extraordinary difference between the 
senses of man and those of his most intimate companion amongst 
the lower animals—a difference sufficient in itself to affect the whole 
aspect of the outer world. 

It is true that men vary considerably amongst themselves in their 
sense organisation, and, strange to say, some have even claimed to 
possess the canine faculty just referred to. Dr. Jager, for example, 
a professor of Stuttgart, has put forth pretensions which it is impos- 
sible to read without a smile, professing, as he does, simply by means 
of the nose on his face, eyes shut and ears closed, to discriminate the 
character of any stranger to whom he may be introduced, or who 
may pass him in the street. 

Whether such abnormal faculties ever have an existence other 
than in the imagination of fanciful persons, at least they are unknown 
to mankind in general, and it is chiefly, as has been said, by means 
of sight that we receive impressions from our surroundings. 

Nurses tell us that the first impulse of a new-born infant is to 
turn its face towards the light. “ Light is sweet,” the wise man says, 
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“and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” Man is 
irresistibly attracted by light, while gloom inspires him with an un- 
conquerable aversion, and utter darkness an instinctive horror. But 
it is when to the glories of light is added the boundless wealth of 
colour that his heart truly rejoices. “The gay tulips, the blushing 
rose, the golden scarabzeus, the gorgeous peacock, the infinitively 
varied beauties of the butterfly, the brilliant plumage of the humming- 
bird,” the magnificent harmonies of an autumnai sunset—few persons 
in this year of grace can regard such objects with indifference. 
Baring Gould says :' “ I remember one day in the South coming upon 
a tall flower, bright golden yellow, a tuft of blossoms, and this was 
covered with dazzling blue stars, blazing, sending out rays of light in 
the sun, just as if little bits of the blue sky had strewn themselves on 
the yellow flower, and these were shining with all their light as jewels. 
It was merely a number of wondrously beautiful little beetles clus- 
tered on the flower. But, oh! so exquisite was the sight, I remem- 
ber—I was a little boy then—lifting up my hands and crying out 
with delight at the sight, and gratitude to God for having made any- 
thing so fair to glad my eyes.” 

It is, however, unquestionable that the degree of appreciation, and 
even, to a large extent, the perception of the various hues will depend 
upon the mind’s cultivation. 

Mr. Ruskin, in a most interesting passage in “ Modern Painters,” 
shows that the sense of colour has been developed in the course of 
ages. He says,” “The Greek sense of colour seems to have been so 
comparatively dim and uncertain that it is almost impossible to as- 
certain what the real idea was which they attached to any word 
alluding to hue ; and above all, colour, though pleasant to their eyes, 
as to those of all human beings, seems never to have been impressive 
to their feelings. They liked purple, on the whole, the best ; but 
there was no sense of cheerfulness or pleasantness in one colour, and 
gloom in another, such as the medizvals had. 

“ For instance, when Achilles goes, in great anger and sorrow, to 
complain to Thetis of the scorn done him by Agamemnon, the sea 
appeared to him ‘wine-coloured.’ One might think this meant 
that the sea looked dark and reddish-purple to him, in a kind of 
sympathy with his anger. But we turn to a passage of Sophocles, 
peculiarly intended to express peace and rest, and we find that the 
birds sang among ‘ wine-coloured’ ivy. The uncertainty of concep- 
tion of the hue itself, and entire absence of expressive character in 
the word, could hardly be more clearly manifested. 


) Village Conferences on the Creed, p. 152. * Modern Painters, vol, iii. p. 225. 
VOL, CCLIX. NO, 1857. T 
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* Again, the Greeks liked purple, as a general source of enjoyment, 
better than any other colour, as all healthy persons who have eye for 
colour, and are unprejudiced about it do, and will to the end of time. 
‘ But so far was this instinctive preference for purple from 
giving, in the Greek mind, any consistently cheerful or sacred asso- 
ciation to the colour, that Homer constantly calls death ‘purple 
death.’ 

“ Again, Sophocles tells us the birds sang in the ‘green going 
places’ (places where the trees separate, so as to give some accessible 
avenue) ; and we take up the expression gratefully, thinking the old 
Greek perceived and enjoyed, as we do, the sweet fall of the 
eminently green light through the leaves, and when they are a little 
thinner than in the heart of the wood. But we turn to the tragedy 
of ‘Ajax,’ and are much shaken in our conclusion about the meaning 
of the word, when we are told that the body of Ajax is to lie un- 
buried and be eaten by sea-birds on the ‘green sand.’ The for- 
mation, geologically distinguished by this title, was certainly not 
known to Sophocles; and the only conclusion which, it seems to 
me, we can come to under the circumstances is, that Sophocles really 
did not know green from yellow or brown.” 

And here we may as well, perhaps, pause for a few moments to 
consider some exceptions in our own day to the general rule of a 
sensibility to, and appreciation of colour. 

These exceptions may be generally divided into two classes: 
first, those who are simply indifferent to the beauty of colour; 
and second, those who are affected with the peculiarity of vision 
called “ colour-blindness,” and sometimes “ Daltonism.” 

To these must be added a third class, which we may believe and 
hope is not a large one, of persons who object to the use of colour 
from some religious scruple. That what people are pleased to call 
“ quiet colours” have something about them savouring of piety, 
whilst brighter colours are allied to profanity and godlessness, is by no 
means an uncommon notion amongst people of demure habits ; and 
it would be next to impossible to persuade such persons of what 
has, nevertheless, been abundantly proved, viz., that at first pure 
taste showed a preference for primaries in all manner of ornamen- 
tation, and that it was only when taste began to be corrupted that a 
superabundance of the secondaries was admitted. 

But some carry their objections to colour still further, and afflict 
their soul because the whole world is not draped in drab. Take the 
case of John Woolman for example—not a common’ one we admit. 
This man—born in 1720 in Burlington County, West Jersey, and a 
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member of the Society of Friends—spent the latter part of his life 
in one unceasing, self-sacrificing crusade against the use of coloured 
dyes. It is declared he was not mad, but, at least, it must be ad- 
mitted that he had extraordinary views. He took it into his head 
that “the use of hats and garments dyed with a dye hurtful to them ” 
was inconsistent with the Christian profession. His objection to 
colour, it is true, was twofold ; first, because it was calculated to 
please the eye ; and secondly, because it tended to hide dirt ; but 
it was in its pleasing the eye that its sinfulness seems to have chiefly 
consisted ; and it was to propagate this strange doctrine respecting 
dyes that Woolman came to this country and underwent untold 
hardships, travelling through the grimy manufacturing districts in 
weak health, and on foot, and suffering such persecution and ridicule 
as we can readily understand such a man, with such a cause, would 
have to suffer. 

It is easy to laugh at a man who is willing to undergo martyrdom 
for the sake of an undyed hat, but at least it shows how intense were 
his feelings upon the subject, and how sincere his religious scruples. 
“ The apprehension of being looked upon as one affecting singularity,” 
he says, “ felt uneasy tome. And here I had occasion to consider 
that things, though small in themselves, being clearly enjoined by 
divine authority, become great things to us; and I trusted that the 
Lord would support me in the trials that might attend singularity, 
while that singularity was only for His sake. On this account I was 
under close exercise of mind at our general spring meeting in 1762, 
greatly desiring to be rightly directed ; when, being deeply bowed in 
spirit before the Lord, I was made willing to submit to what I 
apprehended was required of me ; and when I returned home, got a 
hat of the natural colcur of the fur.” ! 

Of the first of the two classes mentioned above—viz., those who 
are simply indifferent to the beauty of colour—nothing need be said. 
It is a mere matter of averages. Just as there will always be a certain 
percentage of persons without any taste for music, so there must 
always be a certain number equally unimpressionable as regards 
colour. 

The second class, however—those affected by colour-blindness— 
demands more notice. It may be conveniently subdivided into two 
groups—first, of those incapable of receiving impression of any colour 
except white and black ; and second, those able to perceive certain 

1 John Woolman, a Biographical Sketch, by Dora Greenwell, London, 1871. 
HF Woolman, by David .Duncan, London, 1871. See also Sunday Magazine, 


February, 1877. 
T2 
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simple colours, but incapable of distinguishing properly between them. 
There are persons, strange as it may appear, in whom the sense of 
primary colour is entirely deficient, and who, instead of red, yellow, 
and blue, see only different degrees of black and white. The earliest 
case of this kind on record is that of a woman, thirty-two years of 
age, who, in 1684, consulted Dr. Tuberville about her sight, which, 
though excellent in other respects, had this peculiarity. Spurzheim 
also mentions a family, all the members of which could only dis- 
tinguish different shades of light and black. And Mr. Huddart, in a 
letter to Joseph Priestley, dated January 16, 1777, gives an account 
of a shoemaker in Cumberland similarly affected. This person’s 
peculiarity was unknown to himself until one day, while a boy, 
playing in the street, he found a stocking, and for the first time was 
struck with the fact that it was called by his companions ved, whereas 
to his mind it was capable of no further description than that desig- 
nated by the word stocking. Two of his brothers had the same 
imperfection, while two other brothers, his sisters, and other relatives, 
had the usual condition of vision. 

Of the other group the cases are much more numerous, but one 
or two examples only need be given. Mr. Harvey, of Plymouth, 
mentions a tailor who could see in the rainbow but two tints, yellow 
and bright blue ; all other hues appearing to him alike—crimson and 
green, brown, purple and scarlet undistinguishable from each other. 
Fancy a tailor with such an eye for colour! and what lamentable 
results it might lead to, especially when it came to the question of a 
patched garment returned late on Saturday evening! 

But the most interesting case of all is that of Dr. Dalton, 
discoverer of the atomic theory in chemistry, and celebrated also as a 
mathematician. It is from his name that the term Daltonism— 
generally applied on the Continent to colour-blindness—is derived. 
In 1794 he published an account of his own case and that of several 
others in the Transactions of the Manchester Society. The only two 
colours of the rainbow he could distinctly perceive were yellow and 
blue, but he had also a slight perception of purple. As usual in such 
cases, he saw no difference between red and green, being unable to 
distinguish the colour of a laurel leaf from that of a stick of red 
sealing-wax. An amusing story is told of his having once appeared 
at a Quaker meeting—of which body he was a member—in a suit 
that not a little startled the sober-minded Friends, for, as a supposed 
match to the drab coat and small clothes he always—as a Quaker— 
wore, his legs were arrayed in a pair of flaming red-coloured stockings, 
which he had innocently selected for their quiet and snuffy hue. 
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As another instance, Professor Whewell states that when the 
doctor was asked “with what he would compare the scarlet gown 
with which he had been invested by the university, he pointed to the 
trees, and declared that he perceived no difference between the 
colour of his robe and that of their foliage.” Other remarkable 
cases of colour-blindness might be given, and amongst the list of 
persons thus affected some well-known names; as, for example, 
that of Dugald Stewart, the celebrated metaphysician. In truth, 
the number of colour-blind persons is by no means small. Professor 
Seebeck found five cases among forty boys who composed the 
upper classes of a gymnasium of Eerlin. Professor Prevost, of 
Geneva, stated that they amounted to one in twenty of those he 
examined, and more recent investigations have tended to raise the 
proportion still higher. Colour-blindness is, however, found much 
more commonly amongst men than women, as shown by the fact that 
out of 150 registered cases, there are but six of females, and one of 
them a doubtful case. This, perhaps, is no more than might have 
been expected, seeing that the circumstances of a woman’s position in 
life, and the necessity she is constantly under of exercising her colour- 
sense in her household arrangements would tend—according to Mr. 
Darwin’s theory—so to educate and develop in her this sense, that 
in the course of time it would become what we might call a peculiarly 
feminine faculty. 

It is not, however, only in modern times that a special love for 
colour has been attributed to the feminine mind. When the 
prophetess Deborah represents Sisera’s mother as anticipating, in her 
fond fancy, the victory of her son, the form her soliloquy is made to 
take is instructive. Very unlike it is to anything a man, under such 
circumstances, would have been likely to utter, whatever the calibre 
of his mind or tastes. “Have they not sped?” she is saying to 
herself ; “‘ have they not divided the prey? to Sisera a prey of divers 
colours, a prey of divers colours of needlework, of divers colours of 
needlework on both sides, meet for the necks of them that take the 
spoil.” “She takes no notice,” as Harvey in his “ Meditations and 
Contemplations” points out when commenting upon this passage— 
“She takes no notice of the signal service which her hero would do 
to his country by quelling so dangerous an insurrection. She never 
reflects on the present acclamations, the future advancement, and the 
eternal renown, which are the tribute usually paid to a conqueror’s 
merit. She can conceive, it seems, nothing greater than to be clad in 
an embroidered vesture, and trail along the ground a robe of the 
richest dyes, ‘A prey of divers colours, of divers colours of needle- 
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work, of divers colours of needlework on both sides ’—this is, in her 
imagination, the most lordly spoil he can win ; the most stately trophy 
he can erect. It is also observable how she dwells upon the trivial 
circumstance, reiterating it again and again. It so charmed her 
ignoble heart, so entirely engrossed her little views, that she can think 
of nothing else, speak of nothing else, and can hardly ever desist from 
the darling topic.”' 

Virgil affords us an instructive instance too in the character he 
gives us of Camilla.* She was an Amazon and possessed of many 
great qualities; but, in the one particular of a love for coloured finery, 
stilla woman. Addison, in a paper contributed to the Spectator,’ 
remarks upon this point. He says: “I cannot conclude my paper 
without observing that Virgil has very finely touched upon this female 
passion in the character of Camilla; who, though she seems to have 
shaken off all the other weaknesses of her sex, is still described as a 
woman in this particular. The poet tells us that after having made 
a great slaughter of the enemy, she unfortunately cast her eye on a 
Trojan, who wore an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, 
with a mantle of the finest purple. A golden bow hung from his 
shoulder, &c. The Amazon immediately singled out this well- 
dressed warrior, being seized with a woman’s longing for the pretty 
trappings that he was adorned with:— 

Totumque incauta per agmen 
Femineo preedz et spoliorum ardebat amore.” 

Again, it was the prey of divers colours, of divers colours of 
needlework, that was so irresistibly attractive ; and it was her heed- 
less pursuit after these glittering trifles that the poet (by a nice-con- 
cealed moral) represents to have been the destruction of this female 
hero. 

If there is, in each of these passages, a tone of reproach and irony, 
it is, of course, directed, not against the natural and feminine suscepti- 
bility to the charms of coloured ornamentation, but to the vanity and 
greed that, in their several cases, accompanied it. Readers of Charles 
Kingsley will remember that he again and again defends women from 
the charge of being generally vainer than men. “ Who does not 
know,” he says, “ that the man is a thousand times vainer than the 
woman? He does but follow the analogy of all nature. Look at 
the Red Indian in that blissful state of man from which (so philoso- 
phers inform those who choose to believe them) we all spring. Which 
is the boaster, the strutter, the bedizener of his sinful carcase with 
feathers and beads, fox-tails and bears’ claws—the brave, or his poor 

1 Note, p. 102, 2 Virgil's Ain., xi, 760, &e, Vol. isp. 15. 
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little squaw?”! But even Kingsley, we suspect, would not say that 
the Indian brave is more susceptible to the charms of ornamentation 
than “the poor little squaw ” before whom, and for whose delectation, 
these ornaments are so proudly displayed. 

But now, returning to the point we arrived at above—viz., that it 
is chiefly by means of sight that we receive impressions from our 
surroundings—when we reflect upon this, viewing it in connection 
with that other universally acknowledged truth, that there is, in nature, 
great wealth of colour-harmonies, and abundant suggestions of a pure 
colour-art, whilst positively nothing even approaching what we under- 
stand by musical harmony or even melody, it is strange that we 
should to-day be able to enjoy the marvellous musical creations of 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, whilst of a colour-art 
we have not so much as laid the foundations. As Mr. Haweis says,? 
“there exists, as yet, no colour-art as a language of pure emotion. 
The art of painting has hitherto always been dependent upon definite 
ideas, faces, cliffs, clouds, incidents.” And the truth of this state- 
ment is obvious; for who would ever have thought of attempting to 
represent in black and white a subject dependent w4o//y upon its 
colour-harmonies? Yet we all value some of the etchings and 
engravings after Gainsborough, or Sir Joshua Reynolds, or even after 
Turner. 

Colour, then, has hitherto only been used as an accessory, how- 
ever important, to form. ‘No method has yet been discovered of 
arranging colour by itself for the eye, as the musician’s art arranges 
sound for the ear. We have no colour-pictures depending solely 
upon colour as we have symphonies depending solely upon sound ;” 
and a colour-art pure and simple is still a thing of the future. We 
have no name for it, nor any system of notation by which to deal 
with it ; everything has still to be done. It is called Colour-Music 
in this paper for want of a better name, and because it is not un- 
natural to speak of one art in terms usually applied to another, just as 
we already use the term “colour-harmonies,” and speak of great 
musical composers as “ tone-poets.” 

Now this lack of a colour-art is not by any means due to the rarity 
of a passionate responsiveness in mankind to colour-harnionies. 
There is scarcely anything more widely spread, or more commonly 
strong, than the love of colour ; and it is because Turner, more than 
any artist since Gainsborough, is the great master of colour, that the 
admiration of his works is so widespread and so enthusiastic. Nor, 
again, is it that man’s attention has never been directed to the initiation 

' Two Years Ago, vol. ii, p. 52. T Music and Morals, p. 31. 
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of such an art. Again and again some system of notation has been 
attempted, and efforts made to arrive by such means at satisfactory 
results : always unsuccessfully. The result of each such effort has 
only been to clothe the experimentalist with ridicule, and to convince 
the reading public of the hopelessness and folly of all such attempts. 
Perhaps under these circumstances it may be thought rash to express 
the belief Mr. Haweis seems to share with many others—that, not- 
withstanding all such failures, we are already on the threshold of an 
age in which colour-music will take its place as an emotional art on 
equal terms with its elder sister, and vie, in the magnificence of its 
results, with sculpture, architecture, painting, and music. Mr, Haweis 
closes his reference to this subject with a passage well worthy of being 
quoted in this place. “ Had we,” he says, ‘‘ but a system of colour- 
notation which would as intensely and instantaneously connect itself 
with every possible tint, and possess the power of combining colours 
before the mind’s eye, as a page of music combines sounds through 
the eye to the mind’s ear—had we but instruments, or some appropriate 
art mechanism for rendering such colour-notation into real waves of 
colour before the bodily eye, we should then have actually realised a 
new art, the extent and grandeur of whose -developments it is simply 
impossible to estimate . . . . Whata majesticsymphony might 
not be played with orchestral blazes of incomparable hues! What 
delicate melodies composed of single floating lights, changing and 
melting from one slow intensity to another through the dark, until 
some tender dawn of opal from below might perchance receive the 
last fluttering pulse of ruby flame, and prepare the eye for some new 
passage of exquisite colour! Why should we not go down to the 
Palace of the People and assist at a real colour-prelude or symphony, 
as we now go down to hear a work by Mozart or Mendelssohn? But 
the colour-art must first be constituted, its symbols and phraseology 
discovered, its instruments invented, and its composers born. Up to 
that time, music will have no rival as an art-medium of emotion.” 
One word in passing upon the all importance here laid down of 
having a system of colour-notation before any considerable advance 
in the new art can be looked for. It may be objected to this, that 
the systems now employed in music, architecture, logic, mathematics, 
&c., were actually preceded by the practice of singing, building, 
reasoning, &c. It may be said that “a draymanwill taunt a comrade 
by exclaiming ‘ You're a pretty fellow!’ without having learnt that 
he is employing the figure called irony ; and that he may afterwards 
go home whistling a tune, yithout knowing a note of music ; that he 
may poke the fire without knowing that he is employing the first kind 
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of lever ; and set the kettle on to boil, though ignorant of caloric and 
of the simplest elements of chemistry”—all of which, of course, is 
obviously true, as it is also true that acquaintance with a system can 
never make a Mendelssohn, a Christopher Wren, or a Newton ; but 
it does not therefore follow that systems are useless or trifling. For 
example, the new system of philosophy, introduced by Bacon, was not 
developed by the discovery of new phenomena, but, on the contrary, 
the phenomena were brought to light, and the most remarkable 
advance in knowledge made as a result of the system. 

This being so, the importance of having a sound basis for our 
system cannot be exaggerated. 

Now it so happens that, in this matter of a colour-art, what 
experiments have been hitherto made have been persistently conducted 
upon a hypothesis proved to be mistaken—viz., that between such an 
art and music there must, of necessity, be a close analogy ; and that, 
therefore, a system found to be successful with the one will only need 
modification and adjustment to become adapted for the other. 

As soon as it was observed that there were seven primitive colours 
in nature, just as there are seven intervals in a musical octave, such 
a coincidence would naturally excite attention ; but when Newton 
discovered,' further, that in the coloured spectrum the spaces occupied 
by the violet, indigo, blue, &c., correspond to the divisions of the 
monochord, which gives the sounds re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, re— 
though Newton himself, like a wise philosopher, went no further than 
his discoveries led him—many rash people jumped at once to the 
conclusion that an analogy between colour and music was established, 
which might be relied upon in the formation of a system. 

The chief points of Newton’s discovery were as follows :— 


1. That the light of the sun contains seven primitive colours. 

2. That these colours are formed by the rays experiencing different 
refractions ; and the red is that which is least broken or re- 
fracted ; the next orange, then yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and last, violet. 

3. That these different coloured rays are afterwards unalterable. 

4. That the spaces occupied by these several coloured rays corre- 
spond, as has been said, to the length of chords that sound 
the seven notes in the diatonic scale of music. 


It is, indeed, a remarkable coincidence that they should so corre- 
spond, but the analogy is purely accidental, and of no more practical 
importance than the discovery made by Linngeus 150 years ago of a 


} This was in 1666, 
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connection in plants between their colour and flavour :—yellow he 
found to be generally bitter, red sour, green of a rough alkaline taste, 
white sweet, and black disagreeable and poisonous. 

It is surprising what absurd theories have been propounded and 
conclusions arrived at in the matter of colour. 

For example, one theory is that since the primaries, when used in 
the proportion necessary to form white light, neutralise each other, 
they should therefore be so employed for decorative purposes. This 
is exceedingly like nonsense. As if the great object in using colours 
should be to make as little of them as possible. It is as if it should 
be suggested that a musical instrument, and the playing of it, should 
be so contrived that no musical sound may be heard. 

There is also an absurd notion respecting accidental or com- 
plementary colours. 

Readers will understand that a complementary colour is the exact 
contrast to the colour before us. Bluish-green (blue and yellow) is 
complementary to red, orange-red is complementary to blue, &c. 
The advertisers of Pears’ soap have made familiar to everyone the 
fact that if the eye rests for any considerable time upon one colour— 
say scarlet-—and is then removed, another colour—the complement 
of scarlet—will be perceived by the eye as if in reaction from the 
fatigue it has sustained. 

The absurd theory has been maintained that a primitive colour 
may be destroyed by its opposite derivative or accidental: and, vice 
versé, a derivative destroyed by a primitive not contained in it. 

Another ridiculous notion which has found favour in its day is 
that, in decorating a building, the order should be that of nature— 
green at the lower part of the wall, brown underneath that (as the 
earth is beneath the grass), and blue (to represent the sky) at the 
top. 

Again, very great ingenuity and care have been expended in 
drawing up tables to show the relative powers and proportions of 
colours and hues; the theory in this case being that colour is 
produced by the joint influence of light and shade.! The results are 
interesting, but they cannot be discussed in this place, and they are, 
for practical purposes, useless. 

In short, attempts innumerable have been made to establish 
theories and rules upon data altogether insufficient for the purpose. 
Instead of referring all difficult problems to the eye, and being 
content to receive and record as final the decisions thus arrived at, 
attempts are unceasingly made to substitute rule. Memory is trusted 

1 Hay on Colour. 
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rather than the perception. Because such and such colours stand in 
certain relationship to others, or are compounded in a particular way, 
it is affirmed that they must therefore accord or disagree with some 
other colour, as a matter of course. Reference, too, is constantly 
made to nature. If only a flower can be produced with such and 
such colours in juxtaposition or combination, that is regarded as 
settling the question of their harmony, and affording unquestionable 
authority for employing them at any time in combination : whereas, 
really, it does nothing of the kind. Persons who so argue forget— 
as has been truly said—that “ besides the petals and the leaves, their 
eye sees at the same time the yellow anthers, the brown stalk, or other 
coloured objects, even when the flower is plucked, and many more 
when it is viewed in the bed where it grows. The light and shade, 
and sometimes the semi-transparency of the petals, also give to the 
hues in flowers a somewhat different effect from what they would 
have as flat colours. But whatever may be the cause of the difference, 
there is no doubt of the fact, and this is all that is necessary for us to 
notice in considering the agreement or disagreement of the colours. 
If, too, the combinations in nature must necessarily be perfectly har- 
monious, and always concords, most opposite combinations must be 
accepted with equal favour.” Moreover, if all colours in nature are 
concords, what of the sounds? Few persons, surely, would call a 
peacock or a parrot a very tuneful fowl, and as for some of the 
quadrupeds—a pig for example—probably even Bottom the weaver 
would admit that, when in pain or terror, with the one exception of 
the lion, “ there is not a more fearful wild-fowl living.” That brutal 
monarch, Louis XI. of France, is said to have constructed, with the 
assistance of the Abbé de Baigne, an instrument designated a “pig 
organ,” for the production of natural sounds. The master of the 
royal music, having made a very large and varied assortment of 
swine, embracing specimens of all breeds and ages, these were care- 
fully voiced, and placed in order, according to their several tones and 
semitones, and so arranged that a key-board communicated with 
them, severally and individually, by means of rods ending in sharp 
spikes. In this way a player, by touching any note, could instantly 
sound a corresponding note in nature, and was enabled to produce 
at will either natural melody or harmony! The result is said to 
have been striking, but not very grateful to human ears. 

As a matter of fact, neither are the sounds of nature nor her 
colours always harmonious. Even the colours of flowers are some- 
times discordant ; and the best and truest guide in nature, and 
the only one to be.trusted, is the natural taste of man. 
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Of all the attempts that have been from time to time made to 
found a system for a colour-art upon the supposed analogy between 
colour and music, the best known are those of Father Castel, a 
French Jesuit. This man, who was a perfect enthusiast in the 
matter, not only formed a system, but, so early as the year 1734, 
actually constructed a model of a colour harpsichord, by means of 
which he promised to offer the eyes a new pleasure similar in 
character to that which the ears receive from music. 

As a first preliminary, however, and for reasons of analogy, 
he changed the orders of the colours into the following, viz., blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red, violet, indigo, and in the last place blue, 
which forms, as it were the octave of the first. These, according 
to his system, are the colours which correspond to a diatonic 
octave of our modern music, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. The 
flats and sharps gave him no trouble; and the chromatic octave, 
divided into its twelve colours, was blue, sea-green, olive-green, 
yellow, apricot, orange, red, crimson, violet, agate, indigo, blue, 
which correspond to do, do%, re, ref, mi, fa, fa%, sol, sol%, la, 
la%, si, do. 

Now, if a harpsichord be constructed in such a manner, says 
Father Castel, that on striking the key do, instead of hearing a 
sound, a blue band shall appear ; that on striking 7¢, a green one 
shall be seen, and so on, you will have the required instrument ; 
provided that for the first octave of do a different blue be em- 
ployed. Father Castel does not explain what we are to under- 
stand by one blue an octave to another, but he says, that as there 
are reckoned to be twelve octaves appreciable by the ear, from the 
lowest sound to the most acute, there are in like manner twelve 
octaves of colours, from the darkest blue to the lightest ; which 
gives us reason to believe that since the darkest blue is that which 
ought to represent the lowest key, the blue corresponding to the 
octave must be formed of eleven parts of pure blue and one ot 
white ; that the lightest must be formed of one part of blue and 
eleven parts of white, and so of the rest. 

Father Castel lad the greatest belief in his theory, and was 
most sanguine of the results to be looked for. He even thought 
that a piece of music might be translated into colours for the use 
of the deaf and dumb. “ You may conceive,” he says, “ what spectacle 
will be exhibited by a room covered with rigadoons and minuets, 
sarabands and pascailles, sonatas and cantatas, and if you choose 
with the complete representation of an opera? Have your colours 
wel] diapasoned, and arrange them on a piece of canvas accord- 
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ing to the exact series, combination, and mixture of the tones, 
the parts and concords of the piece of music which you are 
desirous to paint, observing all the different values of the notes, 
minims, crotchets, quavers, syncopes, rests, &c., and disposing all 
the parts according to the order of counterpoint. It may be 
readily seen that this is not impossible, nor even difficult, to any 
person who has studied the elements of painting, and at any rate, 
that a piece of tapestry of this kind could be equal to those where 
the colours are applied as it were at hazard in the same manner 
as they are in marble. 

“Such a harpsichord,” he continues, “would be an excellent 
school for painters, who might find in it all the secrets and com- 
binations of the colours, and of that which is called claro-obscuro. 
But even our harmonical tapestry would be attended with its ad- 
vantages ; for one might contemplate there at leisure what hitherto 
could be heard only in passing with rapidity, so as to leave little 
time for reflection. And what pleasure to behold the colours in 
a disposition truly harmonical, and in that infinite variety of com- 
binations which harmony furnishes! The design alone of a painting 
excites pleasure. There is certainly a design in a piece of music; 
but it is not so sensible when the piece is played with rapidity. 
Here the eye will contemplate at leisure ; it will see the concert, 
the contrast of all the parts, the effect of the one in opposition 
to the other, the fugues, imitations, expression, concatination of 
the cadences, and progress of the modulation. And can it be 
believed that those pathetic passages, those grand traits of harmony, 
those unexpected changes of tone, that always cause suspension, 
Janguor, emotions, and a thousand unexpected changes in the 
soul which abandons itself to them, will lose any of their energy 
in passing from the ears to the eyes? It will be curious to see 
the deaf applauding the same passages as the blind. Green, which 
corresponds to 7, will no doubt show that the tone re is rural, 
agreeable, and pastoral ; red, which corresponds to so/, will excite 
the idea of a warlike and terrific tone ; blue, which corresponds 
to do, of a noble, majestic, and celestial tone,” &c. 

As if this were not sufficiently extravagant, Father Castel pro- 
ceeds presently: ‘“ A spectacle might be exhibited of all forms, 
human and angelic, birds, reptiles, fishes, quadrupeds, and even 
geometrical figures. By a simple game the whole series of Euclid’s 
Elements might be demonstrated.” “ Father Castel’s imagination,” 
says Hutton, from whose Mathematical Recreations’ this notice of 


1 Vol. ii. pt, iv. p. 55. 
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Castel is taken—“ Father Castel’s imagination seems here to con- 
duct him in a straight road to Bedlam.” He spent over twenty 
years in completing his instrument, but without success. “His 
harpsichord, constructed at a great expense, neither answered the 
author’s intention, nor the expectation of the public.” And, in- 
deed, if there be any analogy between colours and sound, they differ 
in so many points that it need excite no wonder that this project 
should miscarry. 

It may be thought that, before concluding this paper, the writer 
should offer his own ideas as to the means by which the much-to-be- 
desired consummation of the establishment ofa pure colour-art may be 
attained. It is, however, one thing to criticise others and point out 
the mistakes of their efforts, and a very different thing—as “her 
Majesty’s Opposition” sometimes find out—to propose a counter- 
scheme to supersede it. 

If we are ever to have a Colour-art at all, it can only be per- 
fected—like other arts—gradually. It must be an art entirely apart 
from others ; governed by its own laws, and developed by a system 
formulated upon perfectly independent data. It will need, above 
all, its men of genius—its Jubals and Amatis and Cristofalis to 
invent instruments, and its Mozarts and Beethovens and Mendels- 
sohns to write its preludes and symphonies, and, until these appear, 
little can be done. 

As regards the medium for such an art, it may be suggested that 
perhaps we have it already to hand—not in pigments and washes— 
but in electricity. 

Great as are the results already attained since Von Kleist dis- 
covered the Leyden jar, and Dr. Franklin combined the jars into a 
battery, we are still only on the threshold of our new knowledge. We 
have, as it were, just opened the door of an inexhaustible treasure- 
house, and taken a stupefied glance at its contents. However, what 
has been seen disposes us to accept very meekly the intimation that, 
amongst the Coming Race, “ VriL” will take a central place as the 
unity in natural agencies that will so affect and shape the destinies of 
mankind, that “ Avril” will be synonymous with “ civilization,” and 
* Vril-ya” with “civilized world.” Only it is a great blow to some 
of us to be told at the same time that, in the great future, of all the 
pleasurable arts, music will be the only one to really flourish, and 
that colour will be chiefly or only employed by ladies in dress as an 
indication of the state of their affections: “robes of bright red being a 
sign of preference for a single state ; grey, a neutral tint, to indicate that 
the wearer is looking about for a spouse ; dark purple if she wishes to 
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intimate that she has made her choice ; purple and orange when she 
is betrothed or married ; light blue when she is divorced or a widow 
and would marry again; and that light blue, therefore, and as a 
matter of course, is seldom seen.” 

This, indeed, would be an artless use of colour with a vengeance. 
The comfort is that it is not yet history. 

To anyone who has witnessed some of the effects produced by 
very simple means from electric light, it seems strange that so few 
people are acquainted with them, and that results more practical 
have not already been reached. By the simple expedient of pre- 
senting“conductors of different substance and of varying power, the 
flash of light is made to change in colour from crimson to blue, yellow, 
green, violet, white, &c., at will; sparks passed through balls of wood 
or ivory are crimson ; those from one polished surface to another, 
white ; those through imperfect conductors, purple; green, when 
taken from the surface of silvered leather ; yellow, when taken from 
finely powdered charcoal, &c.; and if the air through which the 
flash of light is passed be rarefied, further changes in the colour and 
character of the flash take place. In the ordinary vacuum of the 
air-pump, the passage of electricity appears as streams of diffused 
light, exhibiting movements and palpitations strongly resembling the 
coruscations of the aurora borealis. . 

Thus we have the means of expressing variety, velocity, intensity, 
form, elation, and depression—in short, all the complex properties 
of emotion ; and it only requires a master mind to direct and adapt 
and reduce to system and order what is already in our hands as 
raw material, for the world to possess a new art-medium of emotion 
in all respects capable of rivalling music itself. 

That the time will come when such magnificent possibilities will 
become realities the writer, at least, has little doubt ; but how soon, 
and whether or not it will be in our day, remains to be seen. 


J. CROFTS. 
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THE PLANE IN LONDON. 


STROLL through London parks, or around the private squares, 
may not reveal to us huge oaks, beeches, or elms worthy of 
record as among the noted trees of England. Giants are absent, 
we admit. But laying aside the impressive magnificence that un- 
doubtedly attaches to mighty monarchs of the woodlands, we have 
here, surrounded by the roar of the great city, many beautiful tree 
pictures of as graceful forms as any to be found among forest glades 
or park lands in the heart of the country. These London trees may 
not live as long lives as their country brethren. How could it be 
expected they should, with the struggle for existence they must 
maintain against the perpetual stream of smoke and soot above, and 
the unkindly brick-intersected and all but macadamized earth 
below? They may be comparatively valueless commercially speaking 
as timber, but if we estimate their good offices to the community at 
large by the number of people whose health and enjoyment they 
minister to, no trees in England are more valuabie, or perform a 
larger amount of work, than those of London. 

The sanitary uses—the absorption of carbon and giving off of 
oxygen, and all the various chemical operations in the atmosphere 
highly beneficial to human beings which are brought into action by 
the growth of trees, are becoming more clearly recognised every day. 
When we admire the graceful beeches, elms, limes, horse-chestnuts, 
&c., and catch the perfume of the sweet-scented balsam poplar as we 
pass, it is satisfactory to know that not only beauty and enjoyment, 
but an incalculable amount of the healthiness of London, is derived 
from the trees just now in the full flush of their summer greenery. 

It is not, however, of any of our indigenous trees we wish to speak 
at present. The P/atanus, plantain, or plane tree is a foreigner, and 
yet we had almost called it far excellence the tree of London, The 
title, moreover, would not be altogether unfitting. This particular 
tree, as our arboriculturists tell us, is very capricious as to the places 
where it will grow. In some anparently ‘suitable localities in this 
country it peremptorily refuses to thrive at all. It is keenly sensitive 
to the late spring frosts so often experienced in these islands. Large 
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trees having stood bravely in country parts of England and Scotland 
for from fifty to upwards of a hundred years, and having attained 
heights of from 54 to 80 feet, have suddenly been killed outright 
from this cause. We are not aware of any instance of a London 
plane tree having succumbed through frost. Its roots, we are 
told, love to get near the water, and in the native habitats of the © 
two species we are familiar with—P. orientalis, introduced about 1541 
or 1550, and P. occidentalis, introduced 1630, belonging respectively 
to Greece, Asia Minor, Persia, &c., and to North America, the finest 
specimens are met in the broad open valleys or plains along the banks 
of great rivers. Yet this is the tree we find in the very heart of the 
city of London, its bright leaves gleaming out wherever a bit of “holy 
ground,” be it never so small, gives it a chance of foothold. There, 
where none of our indigenous trees will flourish, flourishes the plane, 
and with the annual return of spring casts off its winter coat of soot- 
begrimed bark, and throws its green shade over the sleeping dust of 
London’s dead worthies—a thing of beauty ever fresh—a cherished 
city-belonging dear to city men. ‘Take, for instance, that solitary 
plane, not a large tree but vigorous withal, that gtows at the side of 
the church of St. Mary, Woolnoth, close by the Bank of England, the 
Royal Exchange, and the Mansion House, and nods its green leaves 
all summer time across the very focus from whence city life is 
perpetually radiating. It is no exaggeration to say that if anything 
was to destroy that tree the city would feel that it had sustained a loss 
—thousands of men would miss it. Pass down Fish Street Hill, and 
at the foot around the church of St. Magnus, wedged in among the 
tall buildings and inodorous reekings of Lower Thames Street, is a 
little grove of some five or six plane trees, lending an astonishing 
sparkle of brightness to this dismal artery of constantly congested 
heavy traffic. © 

More notable is the large solitary plane at the corner of Wood 
Street, spreading its branches over those four incongruously low-built 
shops in Cheapside. This is one of the finest and best known of the 
city trees ; it claims, as we are told, individual rights, as well as 
possessing a story of its own. The tree issaid to have been planted 
soon after the great fire of London, which would make its age to be 
upwards of two hundred years. If so, this patriarch, with two centuries 
of London soot upon its head, looking as lusty and vigorous as the 
youngest plane tree among us, is a remarkable example of the 
capricious preference with which the plane has taken to London life, 
and shows the power of resistance with which it seems to be endowed 


against all we should have thought must make tree life unendurable. 
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No doubt that annual casting off of the bark, to which we have 
alluded as a characteristic of the species, helps to render the plane 
so well suited to the highly artificial conditions of our smoky atmo- 
sphere. We have read and have been told by word of mouth that it 
is altogether on behalf of this Cheapside tree those four mean-looking 
shops exist among the huge buildings all around them, the lease they 
are held under containing a provision that no building must ever be 
erected that would interfere with the growth or well-being of the tree 
that now covers the space where once stood the church of St. Peter 
le Chepe. We have not seen the lease, and as the vaults belonging 
to the ancient church remain intact under the Cheapside shops, we 
cannot help the suggestion that the presence of those vaults below 
may possibly be the original cause that has determined the diminutive 
character of the houses placed above them. This, we are aware, is 
a stupid practical view of the case. On the occasion of our last visit 
to the city, our admiration of that individual tree, as a grand and 
beautiful vegetable production that had risen superior over what 
seemed insuperable difficulties, drew upon us a storm of language, 
more forcible than convincing, from an unknown city gentleman in 
whose presence we had ventured to question whether, all things 
taken into account, the welfare of the tree was at all likely to have 
been considered in any lease. The memory of that recent scene, 
while it strengthens our conviction of the high value city gentlemen 
place upon those isolated trees, makes us somewhat diffident about 
offering the suggestion which nevertheless forces itself upon us. The 
spot is an interesting one. Some three hundred years before the 
great fire the noted goldsmith, Sir Nicholas Faringdon, appointed by 
Edward II. to be Mayor of London “so long as it pleased him” to 
hold the civic office, was buried here. By his will Sir Nicholas left 
a sum of money to provide a light which should “ burn for ever before 
our Lady the Virgin in St. Peter le Chepe.” Whether the light 
continued to burn until the fierce conflagration of 1666 we know not, 
but now in its place the solitary plane tree marks the sepulchre of 
that fourteenth-century Mayor of London. May the tree, once the 
annual visiting place of London rooks and now the favourite resort 
of innumerable London sparrows, long flourish to gladden the hearts 
of the thousands of daily passers-by, as they wend their way to and 
fro the dense forests of brick and mortar in whose sooty shades are 
spent the major part of their waking existences. 

Going west, turn round by the General Post Office, down through 
St. Martin’s le Grand, and there to the right you will come upon the 
quaint old-fashioned church of St. Anne, St. Agnes, and St. John 
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Zachary. Of three closely adjoining parish churches burnt in the fire 
only St. Anne’s was rebuilt, and here in the graveyard, and in the 
graveyard close by that belonged to the church of St. John’s Zachary, 
are six fine planes, and just over the way in the graveyard of St. 
Botolph’s, opened in 1880 as an ornamental garden for the use of the 
parishioners, are plane trees young and old. Upon one tree standing 
by the entrance gate a rusty horseshoe has been nailed and is 
becoming imbedded and covered over by the vigorous woody growth 
of the thriving tree ; curiously reminding us of the plane trees of 
Persia, some of which became nail-studded to an extraordinary extent, 
because of the offerings of old clothes hung upon these trees, under 
which the Persians constantly worship. All the larger trees around 
St. Paul’s Cathedral are planes, flourishing, though not as yet of any 
great size. Go up the court off Ludgate Hill that leads to Stationers’ 
Hall, and you will come upon another magnificent plane tree, with- 
out a scrap of other vegetation near it. They have been building here 
lately, and have had, in consequence, to prune back the wide- 
spreading branches of this tree, which, along with the Cheapside 
plane, is well worth a visit, if for no other reason than to see what 
really fine specimens of forest timber can be reared in the heart of 
London. We cannot, of course, catalogue all the solitary and other 
planes that mark ancient holy sites and greatly beautify central 
London. They are much-prized objects, their healthy growth bright- 
ening up the most crowded thoroughfares, and adding a graceful 
charm, while wholesomely affecting the atmosphere of narrow courts 
and alleys of some of the densest parts of the City, where our in- 
digenous trees have utterly refused to grow. 

The singular beauty of the plane becomes still more conspicuous in 
the squares and open spaces. In the West the plane trees of Berkeley 
Square have long been celebrated, and very fine they are. We have 
heard their enthusiastic admirers assert that no trees approaching those 
of Berkeley Square were to be seen elsewhere in London. © This is a 
mistake; the planes of Bedford Square, Torrington Square, Fitzroy 
Square, and several others we might name, if not quite as well known, 
are certainly quite as fine, not to speak of the magnificent Hampstead 
planes. We must not omit apassing word on the Hyde Park plane trees 
along Park Lane, not that they are noticeable on account of arboreal 
perfections as regards either size or form. Quite the contrary ; their 
gnarled and bulbous-looking rough trunks, so unlike the smooth, che- 
quered, brownish-green-and-white peeling trunks of their neighbours, 
are records of that episode in the history of London of some twenty 
years ago, when the mob took the law into its own hands with respect to 
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the right of public meetings in the parks, and, on being refused an 
entrance, pulled down the Hyde Park railings. This proceeding 
gave the opportunity, wisely taken, of widening the carriage way of 
Park Lane. When the new railings were erected they were moved 
back upon the park, necessitating a like moving back of the row of 
plane trees. All care was taken : the trunks of the trees, as some of 
us remember, were for years kept swathed in straw, and frequent 
waterings in dry weather were applied. The planes, however, were not 
proof against the transplantation ; their roots struck bravely into the 
ground, but the functions of the bark were disarranged, and the trees, 
although now strong and healthy, show the suffering they have under- 
gone by their stunted appearance, their abnormally roughened 
trunks, and the unusually short length of each fresh year’s addition 
to their shoots and branches. 

Another group of plane trees possessing a special interest are 
those on the Marylebone Road, for they preserve a lingering 
remnant of the, alas! fast disappearing London rookeries. We 
usually associate rooks with “tall elm trees,” but here the birds 
have betaken themselves to the plane trees growing in private 
gardens at the top of Harley Street. Scorning the public but more 
quiet woody glades of Regent’s Park, the rooks, accredited, and 
perhaps deservedly so, as among the most astute fowls, have selected 
trees close to the noisy thoroughfare but enclosed in well-walled 
gardens. Furthermore, the favourite among the trees is a par- 
ticularly fine specimen of a solitary plane growing in the enclosure 
of Harley House, now tenanted by the Sisters of the Convent of 
Marie Réparatrice. Since they came to Harley House, the sisters 
have cherished and fed the rooks, and the birds evidently appreciate 
the attention. Out of the entire rookery, consisting this year of from 
twenty to twenty-five tenanted nests, thirteen of them are built upon 
the branches of this one tall tree. Now, the troubles of this particular 
rook colony suggest a very curious question relative to plane trees in 
general. We learn fromone of the sisters that during every season num- 
bers of the young birds are thrown out or fall out of the nests in a dead 
or dying state, all of them apparently afflicted with a similar disease. 
In every case when either dead or living birds have been submitted 
for examination to a medical man, they have been pronounced to 
have died or to be dying from a disease much the same as that 
which in human beings would be called croup. It is not incurable, 
as one of the croupy rooks that fell from the nest last season was 
nursed back to health by the gentle sisters, and is now a prime pet 
in the establishment. The fact worth pausing to note is that this 
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croupy affection should be so prevalent in a rookery among plane 
trees. Old John Gerarde, the famous herbalist of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, published his celebrated book in 1597, when the western plane 
was unknown and the oriental plane still a rarity in England ; he 
quotes Galen for his authority that “ the dust or down that lyeth on 
the leaves of the tree is to be taken heed of, for if it be drawn in 
with the breath it is offensive to the windpipe, and by its extreme 
dryness making the same rough, and hurting the voice, as it doth the 
sight and hearing if it fall into the eyes or ears.” This charge 
against the plane tree is not confined to old writers. Loudon tells 
us “the young leaves and stipules are thickly covered with down, 
which, as soon as they become fully expanded, is cast off, and floating 
in the atmosphere, is inhaled by gardeners and others who have 
occasion to be much among the trees, and produces a cough which 
is very disagreeable and is not got rid of for several weeks.” It is 
well known that in France the nurserymen cover the nose and 
mouth with a handkerchief of fine gauze when employed near plane 
trees at the time when this downy stuff is floating about. In America 
the plane usually goes by the name of “button-wood,” because of the 
round seed vessels suspended from the branches which are just now 
very observable on our London trees; numberless little green 
“buttons ” hanging down under the newly-opened leaves, while the 
less numerous, but larger, rough brown “ buttons ” of last year, which 
were sO conspicuous throughout the winter, are still to be seen. 
The Americans also call the plane the “ cotton-tree,” because of the 
thick down covering the under surface of the leaves, which, in parts 
of the United States where the plane is abundant, is much dreaded 
by the inhabitants, who suffer considerably, and who believe the 
annual floating of the down, and the consequent irritation to the 
lungs, often ends in consumption. Our medico-naturalists should 
be able to tell us whether the mortality among the young rooks in 
the Marylebone Road can be supposed in any way to substantiate the 
charge against the tree. Heretofore we have never heard of any ill 
effects from the London planes. It may be that our climate does 
not foster the secretion which results in a large development of the 
downy substance. Or perhaps we have not a sufficient abundance 
of the trees as yet. Within the last few years, all along the Thames 
Embankment, and along the footways of numberless new roads and 
streets of houses recently built, as well as in the filling up of vacant 
places in the parks and squares, in the Temple Gardens and 
elsewhere, many thousands of young plane trees have been planted. 
Latterly, in fact, no other tree has been so largely planted in all 
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directions over London and the suburbs, and it would be a poor 
look-out if the result of this is to be an increase of London coughs 
and throat and lung ailments, a mid-spring instalment near akin to 
that troublesome summer infirmity only too well known to some 
constitutions as hay fever. 

As a set-off against the charge, we may take comfort from the fact 
that the plane holds a very high character in Persia as a sanitary tree. 
It is credited with a powerful effect against pestilentia! vapours and 
the checking of epidemic diseases. The Persians esteem it much on 
this account, and for this express purpose the chinar, their name for 
the oriental plane, is extensively planted about their cities. Few 
Persian gardens are without an avenue of chinar trees ; the people 
delight in lingering under them, hammocks are suspended from the 
branches, and in hot weather a great part of every day is passed in 
them. The Greeks, as we know, loved the tree, sacred to the lovely 
Helen. Pausanias, writing in the second century, speaks of a magnifi- 
cent plane tree then flourishing in Arcadia, said to have been planted 
1300 years before by Menelaus. Theocritus tells us of the island 
of planes lying close off the Morea, from whence the flowers were 
gathered that composed the garland worn. by Helen on the day of 
her marriage with Menelaus. All the public schools of Athens were 
shadowed by planes. It was under the gentle rustle of the plane 
leaves Plato’s discourses were spoken. Up and down the plane- 
tree groves of the Lyceum gardens Aristotle walked with his 
disciples as he taught them out of his great stores of knowledge. 
One of the charges brought against Socrates by the evil tongue of 
Meletus was that Socrates constantly swore by the plane tree, and 
in so doing committed a crime against the beautiful tree. Pliny and 
other writers have described various historical plane trees of great 
age, just as we note famous oak trees in this country ; only that the 
planes of the East, both in age and size, far exceed any of our oaks. 
Perhaps nowhere in the world are a greater number of grand plane 
trees to he seen than along the banks of the Bosphorus. What is 
supposed to be the largest tree in Europe or Asia is a plane now 
growing in the meadow of Buyukdere, the circumference of the base 
of the trunk measuring 141 feet. When De Candolle visited this 
monster, more than half a century ago, he pronounced it to be up- 
wards of 2000 years old. The shade it casts is sufficient to shelter 
an entire regiment. The largest occidental plane we have heard of 
is one on the Ohio river, the circumference of the trunk, four feet 
from the ground, measuring 47 feet. General Washington measured 
another tree on the Ohio, which gave a circumference of 41 feet, five 
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feet from the ground. With us the plane is considered a quick 
grower, sometimes attaining a height of 40 feet in ten years, and 
100 feet in forty years, but none of our trees are old enough to boast 
of any great circumference of trunk. We know of no plane in 
England of greater girth of trunk than 18 or 1g feet. The great 
plane of the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea measures 18 feet at the 
base of the trunk, but although still alive, it is now only a bare 
stump with a sprouting twig or two. The majesty of those trees 
in their native lands it would be impossible to describe. We have 
cited one or two examples merely to show that whether taken 
from the beautiful, the gigantic, or the historical point of view, 
our London plane trees may be looked upon as distinguished 
foreigners, who, having taken kindly to our city, well merit our best 
attention. 
MARK HERON. 
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THE CRESTED SCREAMER. 


MONGST the feathered notables from all parts of the world 
found gathered at the Zoological Gardens in London is the 
Crested Screamer from South America. It is in many respects a very 
singular species, and its large size, great strength, and majestic de- 
meanour, with the surprising docility and intelligence it displays when 
domesticated, give it a character amongst birds somewhat like that 
of the elephant amongst mammals. _ Briefly and roughly to describe 
it: in size it is like a swan, in shape like a lapwing, only with a power- 
ful curved gallinaceous beak. It is adorned with a long pointed crest 
and a black neck-ring, the plumage being otherwise of a pale slaty 
blue, while the legs and the naked skin about the eyes are bright 
red. On each wing, in both sexes, there are two formidable spurs ; 
the first one, on the second joint, is an inch and a half long, nearly 
straight, triangular, and exceedingly sharp ; the second spur, on the 
last joint, being smaller, broad, and curved, and roughly resembling 
in shape and size a lion’s claw. There is another striking peculiarity. 
The skin is emphysematous—that is, bloated and yielding to pressure. 
It crackles when touched, and the surface, when the feathers are 
removed, presents a swollen bubbly appearance ; for under the skin 
there is a layer of air-bubbles extending over the whole body and 
even down the legs under the horny tesselated skin to the toes, the 
legs thus having a somewhat massive appearance. 

And now just a few words about the position of the screamer in 
systematic zoology. It is placed in the Family Palamedeide, which 
contains only three species, but about the Order it belongs to there 
is much disagreement. It was formerly classed with the rails, and 
in popular books of Natural History still keeps its place with them. 
“ Now the rail-tribe,” says Professor Parker, speaking on this very 
matter, “has for a long time been burdened (on paper) with a very 
false army list. Everything alive that has had the misfortune to be 
possessed of large unwieldy feet has been added to this feeble- 
minded cowardly group, until it has become a mixed multitude with 
discordant voices and with manners and customs having no con- 
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sonance or relation.” He takes the screamer from the rail-tribe 
and classes it with the geese (as also does Professor Huxley), and 
concludes his study with these words :——“‘ Amongst living birds there 
is not one possessing characters of higher interest, none that I am 
acquainted with come nearer, in some’important points, to the lizard ; 
and there are parts of the organization which make it very probable 
that it is one of the nearest living relations of the marvellous Arche- 
opteryx,” an intermediate form between birds and reptiles belonging 
to the Upper Jurassic period. 

The screamer’s right to dwell with the geese has not been left un- 
challenged. The late Professor Garrod finds that “from considerations 
of pterylosis, visceral anatomy, myology, and osteology the screamer 
cannot be placed along with the Anserine birds.” He finds that in 
some points it resembles the ostrich and rhea, and concludes: “ It 
seems therefore to me that, summing} these results, the screamer 
must have sprung from the primary avian stock as an independent 
offshoot at much the same time as did most of the other important 
families.” ‘This time, he further tells us, was when there occurred a 
general break-up of the ancient terrestrial bird-type, when the acqui- 
sition of wings brought many intruders into domains already occupied, 
calling forth a new struggle for existence, and bringing out many 
special qualities by means of natural selection. 

With this question, belonging to a branch of science which might 
be called zoological archzeology, I havejlittle to do, and only quote 
the above great authorities to show that the screamer appears to be 
nearly the last descendant of an exceedingly ancient family, with 
little or no relationship to other existing families, and that its 
pedigree has been hopelessly lost in the night of incalculable antiquity. 
I have only to speak of the bird as a part of the visible world and as 
it appears to the non-scientific lover of nature ; for, curiously enough, 
while anatomists have been laboriously seeking for the screamer’s 
affinities in that “biological field which is as wide as the earth and 
deep as the sea,” travellers and ornithologists have told us almost 
nothing about its strange character and habits. 

Though dressed with Quaker-like sobriety, and without the 
elegance of form distinguishing the swan or peacock, this bird yet 
appeals to the zesthetic feelings in man more than any species I am 
acquainted with. Voice is one of its strong points, as one might 
readily infer from the name: nevertheless the name is not an 
appropriate one, for though the bird certainly does scream, and that 
louder than the peacock, its scream is only a powerful note of alarm 
uttered occasionally, while the notes uttered at intervals in the night, 
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or in the day-time, when it soars upwards like the lark of some 
far-off imaginary epoch in the world’s history when all things, larks 
included, were on a gigantic scale, are, properly speaking, singing 
notes and in quality utterly unlike screams. Sometimes when 
walking across Regent’s Park I hear the resounding cries of the bird 
confined there attempting to sing ; above the concert of cranes, the 
screams of eagles and macaws, the howling of dogs and wolves and 
the muffled roar of lions, one can hear it all over the park. But 
those loud notes only sadden me. Exile and captivity have taken 
all joyousness from the noble singer, and a moist climate has made 
him hoarse ; the long clear strains are no more, and he hurries 
through his series of confused shrieks as quickly as possible as if 
ashamed of the performance. A lark singing high up in a sunny 
sky and a lark singing in a small cage hanging against a shady wall 
in a London street produce very different effects ; and the spluttering 
medley of shrill and harsh sounds from the street singer scarcely 
seems to proceed from the same kind of bird as that matchless 
melody filling the blue heavens. There is even a greater difference 
in the notes of the crested screamer when heard in Regent’s Park and 
when heard on the pampas, where the bird soars upwards until its 
bulky body disappears from sight and from that vast elevation pours 
down a perpetual rain of jubilant sound. 

Screamer being a misnomer, I prefer to call the bird by its 
vernacular name of chajd, or chakar, a more convenient spelling. 

With the chakar the sexes are faithful, even in very large flocks 
the birds all being ranged in couples. When one bird begins to 
sing its partner immediately joins, but with notes entirely different in 
quality. Both birds have some short deep notes, the other notes of 
the female being long powerful notes with a trill in them ; but over 
them sound the clear piercing notes of the male, ringing forth at the 
close with great strength and purity. The song produces the effect 
of harmony, but, comparing it with human singing, it is less like a 
duo than a ¢ersetto composed of bass, contralto, and soprano. 

At certain times, in districts favourable to them, the chakars often 
assemble in immense flocks, thousands of individuals being some- 
times seen congregated together, and in these gatherings the birds 
frequently all sing in concert. They invariably—though without 
rising—sing at intervals during the night, “counting the hours,” as 
the Gauchos say; the first song being at about nine o’clock, the 
second at midnight, and the third just before dawn, but the hours 
vary in different districts. 

I was once travelling with a party of Gauchos whén, about mid- 
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night, it being intensely dark, a couple of chakars broke out singing 
right ahead of us, thus letting us know that we were approaching a 
watercourse, where we intended refreshing our horses. We found it 
nearly dry, and when we rode down to the rill of water meandering 
over the broad dry bed of the river, a flock of about a thousand 
chakars set up a perfect roar of alarm notes, all screaming together, 
with intervals of silence after ; then they rose up with a mighty rush 
of wings. They settled down again a few hundred yards off, and all 
together burst forth in one of their grand midnight songs, making 
the plains echo for miles around. 

There is something strangely impressive in these spontaneous 
outbursts of melody so powerful from one of these large flocks, and 
though accustomed to hear these birds from childhood, I have often 
been astonished at some new effect produced by a large multitude 
singing under certain conditions. Travelling alone one summer day, 
I came at noon to a lake on the pampas called Kakel—a sheet of 
water narrow enough for one to see across. Chakars in countless 
numbers were gathered along its shores, but they were all ranged in 
well-defined flocks, averaging about five hundred birds in each flock. 
These flocks seemed to extend all round the lake, and had probably 
been driven by the drought from all the plains around to this spot. 
Presently one flock near me began singing, and continued their 
powerful chant for three or four minutes; when they ceased the next 
flock took up the strains, and after it the next, and so on until the 
notes of the flocks on the opposite shore came floating strong and 
clear across the water—then passed away, growing fainter and fainter, 
until once more the sound approached me travelling round to my 
side again. The effect was very curious, and I was astonished at 
the orderly way with which each flock waited its turn to sing, instead 
of a general outburst taking place after the first flock had given the 
signal. On another occasion I was still more impressed, for here 
the largest number of birds I have ever found congregated at one 
place all sung together. This was on the southern pampas, at a 
place called Gualicho, where I had ridden for an hour before sunset 
over a marshy plain where there was still much standing water in the 
tushy pools, though it was at the height of the dry season. This 
whole plain was covered with an endless flock of chakars, not in 
close order, but scattered about in pairs and small groups. In this 
desolate spot I found a small rancho inhabited by a Gaucho and his 
family, and I spent the night with them. The birds were all about 
the house, apparently as tame as the domestic fowls, and when I 
went out to look for a spot for my horse to feed on, they would not 
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fly away from me, but merely moved a few steps out of my path. 
About nine o'clock we were eating supper in the rancho when 
suddenly the entire multitude of birds covering the marsh for miles 
around burst forth into a tremendous evening song, It is impossible 
to describe the effect of this mighty rush of sound, but let the reader 
try to imagine half-a-million voices, each far more powerful than 
that one which makes itself heard all over Regent’s Park, bursting 
forth on the silent atmosphere of that dark lonely plain. One 
peculiarity was that in this mighty noise, which sounded louder than 
the sea thundering on a rocky coast, I seemed to be able to dis- 
tinguish hundreds, even thousands, of individual voices. Forget- 
ting my supper, I sat motionless and overcome with astonishment, 
while the air, and even the frail rancho, seemed to be trembling in 
that tempest of sound. When it ceased my host remarked with a 
smile, “ We are accustomed to this, sefior—every evening we have 
this concert.” It was a concert well worth riding a hundred miles to 
hear. But the chakar country is just now in a transitional state, and 
the precise conditions which made it possible for birds so large in 
size to form such immense congregations are rapidly passing away. 
In desert places, the bird subsists chiefly on leaves and seeds of 
aquatic plants; but when the vast level area of the pampas was 
settled by man, the ancient stiff grass-vegetation gave place to the 
soft clovers and grasses of Europe, and to this new food the bird 
took very kindly. Other circumstances also favoured their increase. 
They were never persecuted, for the natives do not eat them, though 
they are really very good—the flesh being something like capercailzie 
in flavour. A Aigher civilisation is changing all this: the country is 
becoming rapidly overrun with emigrants, especially by Italians, the 
pitiless enemies of all bird-life. 

The chakars, like the skylark, love to soar upwards when singing, 
and at such times when they have risen till their dark bulky bodies 
appear like floating specks on the blue sky, or until they disappear 
from sight altogether, the notes become wonderfully etherealized by 
distance to a soft silvery sound, and it is then very delightful to listen 
to them. 

It seems strange that so ponderous a fowl with only six feet and 
a half spread of wings should possess a power of soaring equal to 
that of vultures and eagles. Even the vulture with its marvellous 
wing power soars only from necessity, and when its crop is full finds 
no pleasure in “scaling the heavens by invisible stairs.” The 
chakar leaves its grass-plot after feeding and soars purely for recrea- 
tion, taking so much pleasure in its aérial exercises that in bright 
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warm weather, in winter and spring, it spends a great part of the day 
in the upper regions of the air. On the earth its air is grave and its 
motions measured and majestic, and it rises with immense labour, 
the wings producing a sound like a high wind. But as the bird 
mounts higher, sweeping round as it ascends, just as vultures and 
eagles do, it gradually appears to become more buoyant, describing 
each succeeding circle with increasing grace. I can only account 
for this magnificent flight, beginning so laboriously, by supposing 
that the bubble space under the skin becomes inflated with an air 
lighter than atmospheric air, enabling a body so heavy with wings 
disproportionately short to float with such ease and evident enjoy- 
ment at the vast heights to which the bird ascends. The heaven- 
ward flight of a large bird is always a magnificent spectacle ; that 
of the chakar is peculiarly fascinating on account of the resounding 
notes it sings while soaring, and in which the bird seems to exult in 
its sublime power and freedom. 

I was once very much surprised at the behaviour of a couple of 
chakars during a thunderstorm. On a still sultry day in summer I 
was standing watching masses of black cloud coming rapidly over 
the sky, while a hundred yards from me stood the-two birds also 
apparently watching the approaching storm with interest. Presently 
the edge of the cloud touched the sun, and a twilight gloom fell on 
the earth. The very moment the sun disappeared the birds rose up 
and soon began singing their ljong-resounding notes, though it was 
loudly thundering at the time, while vivid flashes of lightning lit the 
black cloud overhead at short intervals. I watched their flight and 
listened to their notes, till suddenly as they made a wide sweep 
upwards they disappeared in the cloud, and at the same moment 
their voices became muffled, and seemed to come from an immense 
distance. The cloudcontinued emitting sharp flashes of lightning, 
but the birds never reappeared, and after six or seven minutes once 
more their notes sounded loud and clear above the muttering 
thunder. I suppose they had passed through the cloud into the 
clear atmosphere above it, but I was extremely surprised at their 
fearlessness ; for as a rule when soaring birds see a storm coming 
they get out of its way, flying before it or stooping to the earth to 
seek shelter of some kind, for most living things appear to have a 
wholesome dread of thunder and lightning. 

When taken young the chakar becomes very tame and attached 
to man, showing no inclination to go back to a wild life. There was 
one kept at an estancia called Mangrullos, on the western frontier of 
Buenos Ayres, and the people of the house gave me a very curious 
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account of it. The bird was a male, and had been reared by a 
soldier’s wife at a frontier outpost called La Esperanza, about twenty- 
five miles from Mangrullos. Four years before I saw the bird the 
Indians had invaded the frontier, destroying the Esperanza settle- 
ment and all the estancias for some leagues around. For some weeks 
after the invasion the chakar wandered about the country, visiting 
all the ruined estancias, apparently in quest of human beings, and 
on arriving at Mangrullos, which had not been burnt and was still 
inhabited, it settled down at once and never afterwards showed any 
disposition to go away. It was extremely tame, associating by day 
with the poultry, and going to roost with them at night on a high 
perch, probably for the sake of companionship, for in a wild state 
the bird roosts on the ground. It was friendly towards all the mem- 
bers of the household except one person, a peon, and against this 
man from the first the bird always displayed the greatest antipathy, 
threatening him with its wings, puffing itself out, and hissing like an 
angry goose. The man had a swarthy beardless face, and it was 
conjectured that the chakar associated him in its mind with the 
savages who had destroyed its early home. 

Close to the house there was a lagoon, never dry, which was fre- 
quently visited by flocks of wild chakars. Whenever a flock appeared 
the tame bird would go out to join them ; and though the chakars 
are mild-tempered birds and very rarely quarrel, although so well 
provided with formidable weapons, they invariably attacked the 
visitor with great fury, chasing him back to the house, and not 
ceasing their persecutions till the poultry-yard was reached. They 
appeared to regard this tame bird that dwelt with man as a kind of 
renegade, and hated him accordingly. 

Before he had been long at the estancia it began to be noticed 
that he followed the broods of young chickens about very assi- 
duously, apparently taking great interest in their welfare, and even 
trying to entice them to follow him. A few newly-hatched chickens 
were at length given to him as an experiment, and he immediately 
took charge of them with every token of satisfaction, conducting 
them about in search of food and imitating all the actions of a hen. 
Finding him so good a nurse, large broods were given to him, and 
the more the foster-chickens were the better he seemed pleased. It 
was very curious to see this big bird with thirty or forty little 
animated balls of yellow cotton following him about, while he moved 
majestically along, setting down his feet with the greatest care not to 
tread on them, and swelling himself up with jealous anger at the 
approach of a cat or dog. 
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The intelligence, docility, and ‘attachment to man displayed by 
the chakar in a domestic state, with perhaps other latent aptitudes 
only waiting to be developed by artificial selection, seem to make 
this species one peculiarly suited for man’s protection, without which 
it must inevitably perish. It is rather sad to reflect that all our 
domestic animals have descended to us from those ancient times 
which we are accustomed to regard as dark or barbarous, while the 
effect of our modern so-called humane civilisation has been purely 
destructive to animal life. Not one type do we rescue from the 
carnage going on at an ever-increasing rate over all the globe. To 
Australia and America, North and South, we look in vain for new 
domestic species, while even from Africa, with its numerous fine 
mammalian forms, and where England has been the conquering 
colonising power for nearly a century, we take nothing. The sterling 
qualities of the elephant, the unique beauty of the zebra, appeal to 
us in vain. We are only teaching the tribes of that vast continent 
to exterminate a hundred noble species they would not tame. With 
grief and shame, even with dismay, we have to remember that our 
country is now a stupendous manufactory of destructive engines, which 
we are rapidly placing in the hands of all the savage and semi- 
savage people of the earth, and by so doing making unfit to survive 
innumerable types perfected and made fit by nature by means of 
that slow cumulative process a knowledge of which oe surely to 


teach us a better way. 
W. H. HUDSON. 
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LIFE IN THE BASTILLE. 


E have all heard that the Bastille was intended originally as 

a fortress, to be used also as a prison for State criminals. 
Built in the latter half of the fourteenth century, it served chiefly 
as a fortress until the reign of Louis XIII., when, under the arrogant 
despotism of Richelieu (1624-1642), its cells were found conve- 
nient for hiding’such prisoners as the Cardinal Minister judged to 
be objectionable. A few years after his death it was said of him, 
“ Richelieu did not govern, he thundered.” Under his rule the 
Bastille was always full ; he relied upon the scaffold and upon the 
dungeon in affording him assistance in the work he had in hand. 
And during the long reign of Louis XIV. the prison authorities 
were always fully employed. For a century and a half the French 
people used to look upon the Bastille as the emblem of despotism 
and of tyranny ; and, as all the world knows, the hateful prison was 
pulled down by the mob of Paris in 1789, at the commencement of 
the great French Revolution. 

Until its downfall the archives of the Bastille were hidden inside 
the old fortress, unknown to anyone save to the governor. When 
the building was stormed all these papers were thrown out into the 
courtyard. Most of them were taken temporarily to the Abbaye 
St. Germain des Prés, afterwards to the Arsenal. There they 
remained until they were put into its library, when M. Francois 
Ravaisson, one of the secretary-treasurers, and later one of the 
conservators, himself ransacked the archives to see what he could 
find in them. 

Under the ancient monarchy in France secrecy was the one all- 
important matter whenever prisoners of State were concerned. To 
them the Bastille was as silent as the grave so long as they were 
inside its walls. The orders for imprisonment were given by Zttres 
de cachet, and these were scrutinised with the greatest care. The 
lettre de cachet was, in fact, a letter signed with the King’s seal, and 
containing an order from him; but the orders that have come most 
frequently to our notice were orders for imprisonment. Those that 
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related to the Bastille had to be signed first by the King, afterwards 
by a minister ; at the bottom of the order the governor signed a 
receipt. And in nearly every case, before the arrival of the prisoner, 
the governor had already received instructions to enter in the 
register his name, the cause for his arrest, and by whose order the 
arrest had been made. Unless these preliminary rules had been 
observed, entrance into the castle was forbidden. To effect the 
arrest either force or cunning was the means usually employed, 
for it was above all things necessary to avoid publicity. An officer 
touched the shoulder of the man whom he was about to make 
prisoner with a white wand, and ordered him in the King’s name to 
follow. Resistance was not often shown, for all knew that it would 
be ineffectual. A carriage was kept in readiness, or when that was 
not possible the first vehicle that could be found was seized—again in 
the King’s name—and into that the prisoner was made to enter, two 
or three officers sitting beside him. Before opening the gates of 
the Bastille the first sentinel cried, “ Qui vive?” The chief escort 
answered, “Ordre du Roi.” A subaltern of the guard inside the 
castle demanded to see the Zire de cachet. Then he allowed the 
gates to be opened, and a bell was tolled to warn the officers inside. 
The King’s lieutenant and the captain in command of the gates 
received the prisoner in due form as he alighted from his carriage. 
De Renneville—who was a political prisoner in the Bastille during 
the latter years of the reign of Louis XIV., and who has left us a 
long though not always a trustworthy account of his imprisonment 
and of his sufferings—says, “ At last we reached the dreaded spot. 
On entering, as soon as the sentinels saw us they put their caps 
before their faces. I have since learned that they observe this 
strange custom because it is forbidden them to look at the faces of 
the prisoners.” In de Renneville’s as well as in other accounts that 
we have of the treatment shown to prisoners in the Bastille we can- 
not take every assertion made as an established fact. The food, for 
instance, as to which we shall speak later on, would vary according 
to the character of the governor ; and M. Ravaisson says that de 
Renneville’s complaints against Bernaville—the governor in his time 
—are quite valueless. M. Ravaisson has no doubt compiled his 
lengthy tomes from the original documents; nevertheless in his 
introduction he writes, it would seem, as wishing to put matters in the 
most favourable light for the prison authorities. 

The prisoners were divided into two classes—those who had 
been arrested for reprimand and those who were thought to be 


guilty of graver faults. Prisoners of the first class were kept under 
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key merely as a precautionary measure, but the others might, if it so 
pleased the King, remain in prison indefinitely without any legal 
judgment being passed upon them ; or they might be brought before 
the bar of the Parliament, or before the Extraordinary Commission 
held at the Arsenal, where they were examined. When their guilt 
was proved they were no longer imprisoned in the King’s name, but 
in the name of the Commission, and then the system of procedure 
followed its usual course. Torture would be employed to extract 
from the suffering wretch a confession of his crimes. It is not now 
our intention to detail horrors, so we will omit these acts of cruelty. 
So long as the prisoner was confined in the King’s name his condition 
was not especially to be pitied, but the rigours of the law commenced 
when his case was tried by the Commission which sat in the Arsenal. 
The treatment inside the prison was milder than is generally 
supposed, but that cannot excuse the system which allowed to the 
King the right to commit any one of his subjects to banishment—often 
for a long period of years—without his being tried and found worthy 
of imprisonment. 

In the early years of his reign Louis XIV. used the “tires de 
cachet with some moderation. He did not sign them until he knew 
what he was doing, and very many of the arrests made were justified 
on public grounds. But as years went on abuses grew louder, and 
Louis punished men often unjustly. At first he was rightly severe 
upon duelling, theft, extortion, and poisoners. A long chapter might 
be written upon tlfis latter head alone. As he grew older he became 
more selfish, less just-minded, and more bigoted in religious matters. 
Towards the end of his reign the Bastille was filled with Protestants, 
with Jansenists, and with authors. As regards the authors many of 
them left the Bastille in a better bodily condition than when they 
went into it.. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that only the nobility were sent 
to the Bastille. High and low found themselves within its walls, the 
difference being that prisoners of distinction were put in one of the 
rooms in the castle and commoner prisoners into the towers. In the 
towers there were thirty-seven cells, in the castle itself forty-two. 
There were eight towers, and under each there was a dungeon, or 
cachot, where recalcitrant prisoners were sent, but they were never kept 
there for a long time. Here the most turbulent prisoners were con- 
fined, generally half-crazed malefactors, and, by way of threat, a 
chain was riveted into the. centre of the floor. There can be no 
doubt that the dungeons were damp and unwholesome. Almost as 
bad as the dungeons were the ca/oétes, or the prisons at the top of the 
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towers, for in winter they were terribly cold and in summer the 
prisoners were made sick by the heat. They were so low that a man 
could not stand upright except in the centre. In these places were 
put hardened prisoners, but who were not bad enough to deserve the 
dungeons. Neither in the ca/offe nor in the cachot was any sort of 
fireplace at all possible. All the other rooms, M. Ravaisson says, 
were like one another. They were octagon in shape, from ten to 
thirteeen feet across and as many feet high. In most of them was a 
large chimney, which was very carefully barred, to prevent the escape 
of a prisoner ; in others there was a stove. To every room there were 
double doors with enormous locks, that required enormous keys. 
De Renneville often speaks of the hideous noise made by the 
scraping of the keys in the locks of his doors. 

The prisoner was bound to provide himself with all the furniture 
that was allowed to him. A special upholsterer enjoyed this monopoly, 
and we are told that he used to make much money. He probably 
sold poor articles at treble their value. The system could not have 
been a good one, for it led to communication with persons outside. 
Early in the eighteenth century a few rooms were furnished—that is, a 
bed, two chairs, and a table were provided. Absolute solitude was 
never very rigorously enforced unless special instructions to this 
effect had been given by the minister. The prisoners were often 
visited by one of the officers, and the turnkeys used partially to clear 
out the rooms, The only article of expense that the King paid for 
was the food ; and, lest we be suspected of speaking untruly, we 
will translate literally M. Ravaisson’s words, and also those of the 
prisoner de Renneville. 

M. Ravaisson first. “‘ There were always several dishes—soup, an 
entrée, another course (either of meat or of vegetables), dessert, &c. 
To each dinner two bottles of wine, Burgundy or Champagne ; a 
third bottle was given to be drunk at leisure during the day. The 
most robust appetite was not strong enough to consume so much ; and 
de Renneville often ridicules the turnkeys, who were slow in taking 
away the plates, so that they might have time to finish the savoury 
dishes. But they were not allowed to touch the wine. The 
prisoners, therefore, had always a bin in the corner of their cells. 
On holidays the governor would send them an extra bottle. De 
Renneville says that once six bottles of champagne were brought to 
him.” This last sentence we confess that we cannot accept quite 
literally without some explanation. M. Ravaisson, who has spent 
many years in examining the archives of the Bastille, says that in the 


17th century it was considered a sign of good manners to get drunk 
x2 
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Now let us see what the prisoner de Renneville says. “ At the 
stroke of one o’clock I was awakened by the noise of the scraping of 
the keys in the locks, which seemed to penetrate into my bones. The 
second door opened, and Corbé—the governor’s nephew—entered, 
with a smile on his face as he spoke to me. He was followed by my 
stinking turnkey with an armful of dishes. The man laid one of my 
napkins on the table, and placed my dinner uponit. This consisted 
of a plate of green pea soup garnished with lettuces, which had been 
well boiled and looked very nice, and with a quarter of a fowl on the 
top. In another plate there was a slice of succulent beef, with gravy 
and a sprinkling of parsley; on another plate a quarter of a forcemeat 
pie, well garnished with sweetbread, cocks’ combs, asparagus, mush- 
rooms, truffles, &c. ; and on another plate some hashed mutton : all 
very well served ; and for dessert a biscuit and two apples.” 

Later on in his imprisonment de Renneville says, “ Ru—the 
turnkey—came alone, bringing me my dinner, about two o’clock. My 
ordinary fare had been reduced considerably. I had nevertheless 
a good plate of soup with crusts of bread in it, a bit of tolerable 
boiled beef, a sheep’s tongue hashed, and two bits of pastry for my 
dessert. I was served much in the same way all the time I was in this 
unhappy place. Sometimes a wing or a leg of a fowl was put into 
my soup ; or sometimes little bits of pastry were put on the edge of 
my soup plate, but from the crumbs that remained I knew that Ru 
used now and then to eat them himself. In the evening I had either 
some veal or some roast mutton, with a little hash, or sometimes a 
young pigeon, and now and again—not often—half of a fowl, and 
occasionally a salad. I used to give three-quarters of all this to the 
turnkeys. It was their perquisite. They had also whole pieces of 
bread. These were taken back into the kitchen and used again for 
our soup.” 

Whatever hardships men in the Bastille had to undergo, it would 
seem that at any rate they had plenty to eat. There, as in other 
prisons, a deprivation of a portion of their meals was a mode of punish- 
ment employed often enough. Even then the prisoner had given to him 
soup, meat, bread, and a pint of wine. It was only in extreme cases 
that he was put upon bread and water, and never without express 
order from the Court. 

Plenty to eat was the rule, but during the years 1709, 1710 the 
allowance was less liberal. De Renneville and other prisoners com- 
plained to the minister against the governor. Provisions had then 
become very dear, for that winter was exceptionally severe. Distress 
was common all through France. The law was that the food supplied 
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to the prisoners should be regulated according to the tariff allowed 
by the King. This allowance was made to depend upon the rank of 
the prisoner : princes were allowed at the rate of 50 francs a day ; 
nobles, 30 and 20; the bourgeoisie, 10 and 5; those of a low 
condition, 3 francs or 2 francs 5ocentimes. De Renneville’s allowance 
was at the rate of 10 francsa day. It is needless to say that the 
food supplied cost less than these sums. The surplus moneys were 
divided among the governor and his staff of officers. The salary of 
the governor was not high—the office was held for life—but the 
perquisites were considerable. Besmaus, appointed by Mazarin in 
1658, paid for the place 40,000 francs. Even when the Bastille was 
empty a certain number of pensions were allowed, and when the 
prison was full the profits were naturally very large. 

The prisoners might buy certain authorised books; but each 
volume was taken to pieces, rebound, and carefully examined to 
intercept any hidden letter or other correspondence. The officers 
would sometimes lend their books. By degrees a prison library was 
formed, and it was large enough to have a special catalogue made. 
Chess too was allowed, and games at draughts. Cards were 
tolerated. With an order from the minister paper might be given, 
but it was doled out sheet by sheet, and the same number of sheets 
as were given to the prisoner had to be returned to the officer ; so 
also when a pen was supplied. ‘There were other pleasures, called 
“les libertés de la Bastille,” but they were given sparingly and only 
as a mark of great condescension. A certain number of prisoners 
might walk about in the courtyard until nightfall, and they might see 
their friends during the day. There were also games allowed to 
those whom the authorities thought deserving. 

On the whole, then, life in the Bastille for ordinary State 
prisoners was not intolerable. Hunger is the most imperious of all 
man’s wants, and that was abundantly satisfied. 


HENRY M. TROLLOPE, 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S POLITICS. 


‘T° consider George Eliot as a political philosopher is, perhaps, 
to present her in a new habiliment to many readers. It is a 
remarkable characteristic of the multitudinous reviews that have 
appeared of Mr. Cross’s “ Life” that in hardly one is there more than 
a passing allusion to the political sympathies of its subject. And 
probably the indifference of the reviewer to this part of George Eliot’s 
personality has been reciprocated by the reader. The other parts 
of her character are so much more prominent and distinctive, that 
few turn to contemplate her relation to contemporary and general 
politics. Her books, with the single exception, hardly allude either 
to general political problems or particular measures and controversies. 
And in “Felix Holt,” such is the impress of the author’s mind on 
the writing, that at a first reading we think more of the psychological 
problems personified in Esther Lyon and Harold Transome than 
of the political idealism which imparts such an unconventional 
strength to its hero. Yet a closer examination of the work and its 
teachings—a better understanding of the development of the author’s 
conception—implants the conviction that “Felix Holt” bears a 
relation to political and social philosophy as distinct and important 
as Charles Kingsley’s “Alton Locke” or Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Misérables.” It is true George Eliot does not rest the interest of 
this story entirely on the political philosophy it inculcates—indeed, 
this is rendered almost subsidiary to the psychological element. 

But, nevertheless, this philosophy is of such a type, and is 
enunciated with such an original force, that to have written this work 
alone entitles George Eliot, as an exponent of philosophic truths in 
politics by means of fiction, to a place in the same category as 
George Sand, the great French poet, or “ Parson Lot.” 

In the “ Life” itself, although reviewers generally have ignored 
the fact, there are passages from George Eliot’s journals which give 
us clear indications of her political faith. ‘These remarks on the con- 
temporary politics of her time are necessarily of a somewhat disjointed 
character, and, while giving hints, do not reveal to us the whole 
texture of her political philosophy. : 
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That George Eliot should have sought political truth, and have 
endeavoured to influence political thought, is but conformable to the 
expansiveness of her mind and the wide human sympathy which 


distinguished her nature. While occupied in abstruse philosophical © 


study, her intellectual curriculum could not exclude the political 
problems whose solution presaged a better future for the “common 
people,” mainly by the romance of whose lives she has deigned to 
enrich her pages. It is true she was removed from the sphere of 
partisan controversy, that she viewed politics in the same scientific 
spirit that she studied psychology and natural science, but neverthe- 
less her influence in the province of political thought, while perhaps 
not so large, will be no less noble and beneficent than in the con- 
duct of life. She wrote not as a partisan, but as a philosopher who 
stood aloof from party quarrels, and who, perhaps, neither aided nor 
impeded the success of the various measures of the time, but who 
strove to inculcate in the minds of the people, without regard to 
partisan professions or interested zeal, what she conceived to be 
calculated to most advance the true interests of a free common- 
wealth ; while she was_ unfitted and unwilling to quit the sphere 
of literary culture and philosophic study to espouse, in a more 
marked and active manner, movements which, while advancing 
principles with which she sympathised, had also, owing to the current 
conditions of political life, some aspects wholly repulsive to her 
refined nature. 

“ Felix Holt, the Radical” is regarded by many critics as the 
most defective of George Eliot’s literary performances. Of its literary 
qualities we will not présume to speak; but to us it has always seemed 
as the most valuable, and therefore the best, of her works. Serious and 
elevated in purpose as the whole of her works are, none is more so, 
and none has more successfully achieved that purpose, than “ Felix 
Holt, the Radical.” As illustrative of the care George Eliot bestowed. 
upon the preparation of the work, it is mentioned in the “ Life” that 
she “went through” the Z7mes of 1832—from the political circumstances 
of which time the plot is derived—previous to beginning this work. 

In the creation of the character of Felix Holt the originality and 
depth of George Eliot’s genius are seen. George Eliot has never 
departed more from the “ Cremorne walks and shows of fiction,” and 
revealed the height of her elevation above the conventionality of her 
lady compeers, than in her finely drawn parallel of Felix Holt, the 
true Democrat, and Harold Transome, the volatile and wealthy 
Radical ; or the exquisitely executed portrait of the Independent 
minister, Mr. Lyon; or the subtle analysis of the delicate nature of 
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his daughter Esther. And then, again, the result of George Eliot’s 
assiduous industry is such, that perhaps no more vivid, faithful, and 
better outlined picture of rural England at the time of the Reform 
Bill, with its all-powerful aristocracy, sectarian antagonisms, and 
awakening interest in politics, could be obtained than through the 
medium of this, perhaps, the least admired of George Eliot’s works. 

But, of course, in examining George Eliot’s political ethics, the 
greatest interest attaches to the individuality of Felix Holt. In Felix, 
George Eliot has embodied her ideal of the working-man, labouring 
to advance the welfare of his brethren. Felix in his life preaches 
that gospel of labour which makes the burden of many of Carlyle’s 
most rugged passages. Felix Holt accepts Radicalism not as a 
formula, but as the expression of a duty. He not only calls himself 
a Democrat, but lives a Democrat. He returns from Glasgow Uni- 
versity, where he has obtained learning by working as a watchmaker, 
to his native town, with a quiet but earnest enthusiasm to advance 
the cause of reform, and with it the cause of labour. He resolves, 
however, to labour for the workmen as one of themselves, not as one 
who has raised himself above their social scale. He has education, 
and the comparative munificence of a clerkly vocation is open to him; 
but he scorns the thought of prostituting his talent to advancing 
himself to the position in which he can “ study the latest fashions in 
collars and neckties,” and enjoy the prospect of attaining to the dignity 
“of a house with a high doorstep and a brass knocker.” He is 
eager to emancipate labour from the thraldom of property and privi- 
lege, but he is no less eager to save it from the insidious wiles and 
self-seeking fawning of shrewd demagogues and astute plutocrats. 
He therefore continues in his vocation of repairing clocks, and en- 
deavours to bring intellectual light and political morality to the 
miners of Sproxton, by meeting them with their pipes and pewters on 
the Sunday evening at the village alehouse. 

His mind is expansive, if not richly cultivated. He has a strong 
grasp of the actualities of his time, is possessed of a firm purpose 
and stubborn resolution. He inveighs in his conduct against the 
cant of conventionality with all .the fierceness of a Carlyle or the 
pungency of a Thackeray; abhors well-dressed gentility and the 
meretricious mirage of Byronic sentimentality. He is earnest in 
principle and resolute in purpose, but he has little of the egotism 
which is the main element of ambition. He is ardent to assist in 
bringing about political reforms, but he does not vent his ardour in 
loud-spoken bids for popular notoriety. He regards political pro- 
gress as the necessary concomitant of the intellectual elevation and 
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moral amelioration of the condition of the working classes, and as 
the first thing at hand, he makes himself one of the fraternity at the 
“ Sugar Loaf” on the Sunday evening. 

The character of Felix Holt is not merely the product of the 
circumstances of the time. George Eliot selects a time of extra- 
ordinary and epochal political interest, when the popular passion is 
just being felt in English political life, for her story. But the attributes 
and characteristics of Felix Holt would have made him a reformer 
of society and an apostle of labour at any other period. He has the 
quiet earnestness of the Oxford Reformers of the time of the Renais- 
sance, combined with the practical wisdom of the Puritans of the 
Commonwealth period. He lives in a time with the main tendencies 
of which he is in sincere sympathy. Some of the aspects of its 
central movement, however, he regards with suspicious antagonism. 
He desires political power for the labourers not as a means of class 
aggrandisement, but' of class elevation. “ Extension of the suffrage,” 
he bitterly remarks on returning from an unsatisfactory expedition to 
the alehouse, “ will do much good if it means extension of drinking.” 
And the attempts of Johnson, the glib sycophantic agent of the 
Radical candidate, Mr. Transome, to delude and demoralise the 
miners of Sproxton by “ treating ” and fine phrases rouses the indig- 
nation of his soul. 

The character has little of the romance which is usually attached 
to the hero of such novels. Felix Holt is talented, enthusiastic, and 
has a strong individuality, yet he is wanting in what would have 
been the necessary accompaniment of every hero similarly circum- 
stanced in every novel not written by George Eliot. As we have 
remarked, Felix Holt lacks the fire of ambition, and the sphere of 
his personality and influence is throughout narrow and restricted. 
This circumstance, if found in a novel with a purpose by any other than 
George Eliot, would have almost destroyed the interest of the book, 
and have marred its popularity. “ Popular novelists” would have 
known this, and any one more solicitous of public applause than 
the author of “Felix Holt” would have invested the personality 
of the young Radical with quite a different hue—would have sur- 
rounded him with the halo of ambitious youth—would have en- 
dowed him with a “ future”—would have ingeniously entranced the 
reader by a pathetic relation of his struggles with property, social 
privilege, and political tyranny, and have finally declared his destiny 
in overcoming, by his eloquence, the plutocratic and privileged 
powers, as the tribune of the toilers. 

And yet, eminently successful as this method may be, we do not 
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know but that “ Felix Holt” has gained in its value and interest by the 
more prosaic and natural colours George Eliot has imparted to the 
story. Certainly she was more true to her art in not making the young 
clock-mender develop into a popular leader, and we even venture to 
think that its value as a contribution to political fiction—if we may use 
such a term—has been enhanced by the fact that George Eliot did 
not attempt to obtain a cheap popularity for her book in the manner 
to which we have alluded. The lives of popular leaders, and the 
lessons they teach, have their place in biography ; but the lives of 
obscure teachers of men, who derive not their inspiration from 
ambition and emerge not from their obscurity, but which teach 
lessons of perhaps greater import, can find no incarnation but in the 
art of fiction. The great speeches, famous events, and important 
epochs in the lives of popular tribunes are the common property of 
the people, but—even if they have not sought greatness, but have 
had it thrust upon them—their period of obscurity, the time of their 
intellectual inception, pristine efforts, and small endeavours is 
darkened from the public view by the blaze of light which is thrown 
upon the splendour and success of their after careers. 

We must proceed, however, to consider the abstract political 
morality of the book. For, although Felix Holt is the leading 
character, other phases of political thought and action are represented 
in the persons of Harold Transome, Rufus Lyon, and the church 
vicar ; for it was evidently George Eliot’s purpose not only to show 
the pernicious character of political action in the time of small 
pocket boroughs and aristocratic supremacy, but the dangers which, 
unless recognised and counteracted, would produce evils hardly less 
pernicious under a régime of popular power. 

The political teaching of the book was summarised and 
emphasised in an article which appeared some time after its 
publication in Blackwood’s Magazine, under the title of “ An Address 
to Working Men,” by “ Felix Holt.” As in the novel, little reference 
is made to the particular questions occupying public attention, but 
the tone of the essay is inspired by the measure of Reform passed in 
the previous year, 1867. George Eliot here presents for acceptance 
by the democracy the same lofty conception of public duty which 
she had embodied in the character of Felix Holt, while earnestly 
invoking, at the same time, that intelligent interest in political 
questions, independence of character, and tenacity in resolution 
which are as necessary to the social advancement of a class by 
its political power as they are conducive to the stability of the 
community as a whole. While not wanting in words of warning, a 
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hopeful view is taken of the future of the democracy, which has 
been well justified by the history of the past fifteen years. 

George Eliot’s political views do not give much support to the 
theory, which to many appears a truism, that woman’s nature is 
essentially Conservative in its tendencies. It is true that her mind 
had a sceptical bend in political matters, that she was somewhat of 
a censor of the formulz of both parties, and that she had little faith 
in the efficacy of organic changes in the body-politic unaccompanied 
by moral changes in the community. But what her politics lacked 
in form they gained in spirit. She was a true Liberal, even when she 
criticised the objects and environments of the Liberal party. If she 
looked askance on the ballot, it was only because she regarded it, with 
John Stuart Mill, as a somewhat clumsy attempt to anticipate, by me- 
chanical means, that morality in politics, which, she believed, must be 
of purely spontaneous, and therefore of slow growth. If she discerned 
an almost equal capability of personal selfishness and cupidity under 
the cloak of Liberalism or Toryism, it was only because her philosophic 
spirit constantly reminded her of the immutability of human nature, 
and at the same time removed her from within the pale of party 
prejudice. But her strong philosophic grasp of questions, her 
thorough recognition of existing actualities, and an intellect over 
which neither prejudice nor sentiment could dominate, caused her to 
regard with scorn the intellectual inertia, false sentiment, and positive 
superstition which constitute the main elements of Conservatism as 
a political force. And the more distinctive qualities of the womanly 
nature—sympathy with wrong, suffering, and injustice—always made 
her a friend to the creed of Radicalism—the creed with which she had 
imbued Felix Holt. 

With respect to the generally expressed opinion that her enfran- 
chisement will prove woman to be a source of strength to the 
Conservative party, we cannot help reflecting how thoroughly this 
presage would be falsified were the intellectual part of her nature 
cultivated as George Eliot’s was. The best instincts of woman are in 
unison with the Radical creed—her antipathy to war and her sympathy 
with suffering caused by social wrong ; and if the religious fervour that 
verges on fanaticism, the false ideology of romance, and the unthink- 
ing indifference that obtain among different classes of women could 
be counteracted by a larger and more catholic culture, the assistance 
the “stupid party” would obtain from their enfranchisement would 
be little indeed. 

When we consider her fitness and ability for the task, we cannot 
help regretting that George Eliot did not further employ the art of 
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fiction in conveying to the people the truths she held sacred in the 
problems affecting politics and society. We are far from desiring to 
undervalue the work she has done, but we cannot help thinking that 
“ Felix Holt, the Radical,” great and noble as its teaching is, is but a 
slight and insufficient record of the thoughts and feelings of its authoress 
on the profoundly important themes with which it deals. ‘The mission 
of Fiction, unfortunately, has not yet been fully and truly recognised, 
and as a consequence we have but few of the works of the great novelists, 
whose purpose it is to teach the truths of philosophy in the questions 
affecting the collective happiness of the people. Fiction is the 
literature of the multitude, yet how little guidance does it give to 
popular conduct! “ Alton Locke,” “Les Misérables,” and “ Felix 
Holt,” these are contributions to social and political philosophy 
whose value is equal to whole collections of voluminous dissertations 
and ponderous tomes. 

George Eliot had the rare—the almost unique—quality among 
the great novelists, as Mr. Frederic Harrison has recently pointed 
out, of a philosophically trained mind and cultured imagination. 
Hence she was peculiarly adapted to teaching the severe, although 
great, truths of politics, by means of the art of fiction ; and much as 
we value “ Adam Bede” and “ Middlemarch,” we cannot but regret 
that the same distinctive purpose which gives to “ Felix Holt, the 
Radical,” its remarkable originality and individuality did not inspire 
others of her works. 


FREDERICK DOLMAN. 




















SCIENCE NOTES. 


FEATHERED VERMIN. 


ANY years have now passed since I was complimented by 
the anger of certain ignorant critics because I described 
sparrows as noxious vermin that should be treated as we generally 
agree to treat rats and rattlesnakes, and prophesied the results of the 
then proposed, and now accomplished, folly of American and Aus- 
tralian sentimentalists who actually, at much trouble and expense, 
have imported these destructive little brutes under the idea (which a 
momentary glance at the structure of their bills should have refuted) 
that they are insectivorous. 

In America they have become not only a direct nuisance as 
accomplished thieves, but have driven away some of the really useful 
insectivorous birds, and the smaller song birds, just as they persecute 
our own pretty and melodious linnets. 

I am glad to learn from “ Nature” that Miss E. A. Ormerod, in 
her “ Report of Observations of Injurious Insects and Common Farm 
Pests during 1884, with Methods of Prevention and Remedy,” has 
entered into the matter of sparrows at considerable length. She says 
that “the subject of the great loss caused by sparrows still needs to be 
brought forward. The injury continues to be widespread and serious, 
not only with regard to corn, but likewise in fruit-farming districts, 
and to garden crops.” 

Her correspondents all confirm my own observation, viz., “ that 
sparrows will not feed on insects when grain, fruit, or other vegetable 
food is within reach.” Their proceedings at Kingsford where insects 
were doing serious mischief are instructive. There the “ starlings by 
hundreds frequented the pea fields, as also did numerous kinds of 
smaller insectivorous birds, dut not the sparrow until the pea was large 
enough for him to peck it out of the pod.” 

The Americans are now paying head-money for the extirpation 
of their importations. I am told that we have an Act of Parliament 
for protecting sparrows against poison. If so I am a law-breaker 
whose will is even worse than his deeds, for I find them more 
difficult to kill than rats. 
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They are curiously sagacious. When I feed my fowls a congre- 
gation assembles on a tree beyond the limits of stone-throw ; I walk 
a few paces away as if to leave, then down they come; I merely turn 
my head, without any other movement, and off they go. A wire 
trap is set ; it kills adozen or two, and then becomes clearly under- 
stood and scrupulously avoided, however tempting the bait. 


THE SPECTRO BOLOMETER. 


ANTORIO, a physician of Padua, in his “Commentaries on 
Avicenna,” claims the invention of the thermometer. Other 
inventors are named at about this period (1626). The first were 
air thermometers ; then came spirit thermometers, and Sir Isaac 
Newton proposed the use of linseed oil in order to obtain a longer 
and steadier range. It was not until 1724 that mercurial thermo- 
meters were used in this country, Fahrenheit, of Amsterdam, having 
read, at the Royal Society in 1720, an account of one that he had 
invented. 

How deplorable must have been the general scientific destitution 
of the period preceding the invention of thermometers ! How vague 
and uncertain must have been all human ideas concerning climates 
and temperature! 

An important further step was made by the invention of the 
thermopile, which is a small thermo-electric battery that produces 
and maintains an electric current when one face is warmer than the 
other. The current is indicated by the deflection of a magnetised 
needle, and thus very minute variations of temperature are displayed. 
It is rather a thermoscope than a thermometer, a heat-shower rather 
than a heat-measurer ; it shows the difference of the temperature of 
its two faces, and may be made sufficiently delicate to indicate the 
approach of a warm-blooded animal—as a man—by the radiations 
from his body. With the aid of this instrument Melloni, Tyndall, and 
others have made great discoveries. 

Yet another instrument, still more refined and delicate, has lately 
been invented and perfected by S. P. Langley, director of the 
Allegheny Observatory, and with its aid he has done most valuable 
and interesting work. 

He names it the “Spectro Bolometer,” z¢., the spectrum ray- 
measurer (d0/é a ray). Its object is to effect what I may term a 
thermo-dissection of the spectrum. This spectrum, as my readers 
know, is a riband of dispersed light striped with the rainbow colours, 
and, in the case of sunlight, also with very delicate black lines, due 
to interception of some of the light. It is evident that in order to 
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effect the desired thermo-dissection of this band into portions of a 
thousandth of an inch in breadth, the thermometer must not be 
more than a thousandth of an inch wide at the part which does the 
measurement. It must be a filament of some sort that shall extend 
across the riband of decomposed light. 

Professor Langley uses a delicate strip of platinum much less than 
a thousandth of an inch in thickness. His most delicate instrument 
has a strip one-fifth of a millimétre wide, and less than one-thousandth 
of a millimétre thick. This bestrides the spectrum edgewise, and 
thus dissects it to portions one twenty-five-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness. 

The conducting power of such a metallic filament for electricity 
is diminished as its temperature is raised, and upon this depends the 
action of the bolometer. The delicate filament is part of a system 
carrying an electric current acting upon the needle of a delicate 
galvanometer. Another system acts on the same galvanometer, and 
is so adjusted as to exactly neutralize the current passing through 
the bolometer filament. This being the case, a rise of temperature of 
the filament gives the opposing current the advantage, and this is 
indicated by a corresponding deflection of the needle. A fall of tem- 
perature of the measuring filament is indicated by the opposite dis- 
turbance producing a deflection in the opposite direction. 

Thus a variation of a very minute fraction of a degree of tempe- 
rature over a linear space of extreme tenuity is clearly indicated. By 
moving the bolometer strip or filament along the spectrum, the varia- 
tions of its temperature in different parts are shown. 


SoME OF LANGLEY’s RESULTS. 


N the hands of so skilful and devoted an experimentalist as 
Langley, the bolometer above described has achieved great 
results. It has discovered solar radiations that have hitherto been 
hidden from human sense. The platinum strip is more sensitive 
than our organs of vision, or of touch. Beyond the limits of the 
visible spectrum it finds another spectrum of much greater extent 
than that which human sight reveals—an invisible spectrum, which 
consists of rays that are less refrangible than those that are visible. 
The common thermometer had already shown roughly that such 
invisible heat rays exist, but these indications have been extended 
much further and more definitely by the bolometer. 
By comparing observations made at moderate elevations with 
those on Mount Whitney (12,000 feet above sea-level) Professor 
Langley has been led to the conclusion that our atmosphere inter- 
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cepts or absorbs a much larger amount of solar radiation than has 
hitherto been supposed, and consequently that the actual amount of 
héat radiated from the sun is greater than is usually estimated, by 
adding to the amount of radiant heat actually received on the surface 
of the earth the amount estimated to have been intercepted by the 
atmosphere. Langley estimates the “solar constant” at 3 calorics 
in round numbers. (His upper limit is 3°5 calorics ; lower limit 2°6.) 
The meaning of this is that outside of our atmosphere, the solar rays 
would raise our gramme of water three degrees centigrade per minute 
for each perpendicularly exposed square centimétre of its surface, or 
otherwise stated, this radiant heat would be sufficient to annually 
melt an ice shell of 54°45 métres (178} feet) thick surrounding the 
earth. Previous estimates say 110 feet. 


A Nove. CONCLUSION. 


N his general “ Summary of Results,” page 213, Langley (referring 

to the conclusions briefly stated in the above note) says: 

“ Although the actual solar radiation is thus largely increased, yet the 

temperature of the earth’s surface is not due principally to this direct 

radiation, but to the quality of selective absorption in our atmosphere, 

without which the temperature of the soil in the tropics under a vertical 

sun would probably not rise above —200°C.” ‘The italics are in the 

original. (— 200° C is equal to 360° below the zero of our ordinary 
thermometers. ) 

When I first met this in a report of a lecture I supposed it was 
due to an ambiguity in reporting, but now, with the original work 
before me, there is no doubt about the meaning of the author. He 
states distinctly that if a planet free from an atmosphere were exposed 
to direct solar radiation at our distance from the sun, the tempera- 
ture of its surface would remain during such exposure at the tem- 
perature above stated. This is affirmed in spite of the fact that in 
proportion as we approach the condition named, z¢, as we as- 
cend, leaving more and more of the atmosphere below us, the 
temperature of our model planets, the thermometer bulbs, increase 
instead of diminishing when exposed to direct solar radiation. 
(See last month’s Gentleman’s Magazine, page 202.) The “law 
of exchanges ” (which is not an hypothesis but a general statement 
of fact) tells us that when unequally heated bodies are freely exposed 
to each other, “heat will be lost by the hotter and gained by the 
colder until thermal equilibrium is attained.” Professor Langley is 
well aware of these contradictions, and refers in several places to the 
weight of authority against him. 
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Are we then to conclude that Langley is right and that he has over- 
thrown all the conclusions of previous experimentalists? Or is there 
a mistake either in his experiments or in his reasoning upon them? 

My reply to this question will be better understood with the aid 
of a few general and elementary explanations. 

Physical influence at a distance is a profound mystery.’ The 
human mind has not yet achieved any rational conception of how 
gravitation acts. It is by some called “attraction”—a “ pulley-hauling 
hypothesis,” which is unthinkable in the absence of any chain or 
rope, or anything else, wherewith to pull. The radial transmission of 
luminous and thermic energies is similarly mysterious, but has not been 
contemplated with the same philosophic modesty as that of gravita- 
tion. Imaginary hypotheses have been invented, amended, accepted, 
and rejected one after another, and maintained with singular partisan 
obstinacy during their short lifetimes. At the beginning of the 
present century, heat and light were described by eminent men as 
subtle fluids, now they are waves or vibrations of a jelly-like ether 
that has been invented for their accommodation, gratuitously assumed 
to occupy the whole universe and pervade the substance of everything. 

This undulatory hypothesis was originally suggested by the 
analogies between light and sound. We &vzow by sensible demon- 
stration that sound is communicated by undulatory movements of 
tangible gases, liquids, and solids, ¢.¢., vibrations of the substances 
themselves ; but as light and heat travel through spaces supposed to 
be vacuous of ordinary matter, it has become necessary to invent 
the universal jelly to carry them. This jelly has been modified, its 
vibrations limited to special planes, and otherwise doctored as 
occasion required, and as newly-discovered facts controverted its 
original hypothetical structure and movements. 

The seven colours of the spectrum are compared to the seven 
notes of the diatonic scale in music, and attributed to analogous 
differences of “ wave-lengths,’—violet being the top note of the 
luminous register, and red the bottom note. But light is only the 
tenor register ; there are invisible soprano notes above the violet 
and dark basso-profundos far below the red. 

Sound is reflected when the waves of air strike stubborn surfaces 
which fling them back again. Besides this, we have resonance of sound, 
when the substance struck by air-waves absorbs their momentum 
into itself and takes it up in the way of se/f-vibration. In this case 
the main resonant note Aas the same wave-length as the original note. 

Langley’s beautiful instrument when applied to the spectrum, as 


shown in the lower depths of our atmosphere, reveals there a larger 
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proportion of the so-called long wave or lower-note rays than it finds 
in the spectrum displayed in higher atmospheric regions. Langley, 
therefore, infers that these obscure heat rays penetrate our atmosphere 
more readily than the luminous rays, and that among the luminous 
rays those at and near the red end of the spectrum penetrate more 
readily than those at and near the violet end. 

This conclusion is a flat contradiction of the results of the experi- 
ments of Melloni, Tyndall, and all others who have determined 
by direct experiments the diathermomy of atmospheric matter to 
these different rays. If Langley is right, all these are wrong. 

But Langley is immovably right if the wave-length hypothesis is 
sound, and these wave-lengths have the same constancy as acoustic 
wave-lengths. If absorption of solar rays is analogous to acoustic 
resonance, the long wave of the red and /nfra red rays found at the 
bottom of the atmospheric ocean must have been long waves when 
they left the sun, and our atmosphere must be more permeable by 
these than by the shorter waves. 

The reader should specially note that it is not the adso/ute but the 
relative amount of heat rays that is greater below. This is clearly 
shown in Langley’s diagram where the zmfra red ordinates are nearly 
equal for Allegheny, Lone Pine, and Mount Whitney stations, while 
as the violet end of the spectrum is reached they run up to greater 
magnitudes with the height of the station. This means that the heat 
rays remain about the same at all elevations, while the luminous, and 
especially the violet, rays greatly increase as we ascend. Hence 
Langley’s inference that the atmosphere exerts selective absorption of 
the shorter wave-lengths and is transparent to the longer. 
































THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF SOLAR RADIANCE. 





S above intimated, acoustic absorption and acoustic resonance 
leave the pitch or wave-length of the note unaltered ; the re- 
inforcement contrivances of all our musical instruments are based on 
this fundamental principle. The music of naked fiddlestrings would 
be very feeble without the absorption and resonance of the back and 
belly of the violin, and if in thus absorbing the notes their wave- 
lengths were altered the music would be perverted, no longer that 
which the performer produced on the strings. 
But is this the case with the absorption and resonance of solar 
energy? Are the rays which are returned by an absorbing substance 
always or generally identical with the rays received, as they should 
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be, aceording to wave-lengths? Is it possible that light may be ab- 
sorbed and converted into heat, luminous rays converted into obscure 
rays, and vice versa ? 

Having already answered these questions in “ A Simple Treatise on 
Heat” some years ago, I will here perpetrate the egotism of quoting 
myself. 

‘“‘ Benjamin Franklin made a very simple and beautiful experiment 
on absorption. On a sunny winter’s day, such as are common in 
America, he laid upon the snow a number of pieces of cloth alike in 
texture and thickness, but differing in colour, from black through 
varying degrees of darkness, to white. He found that these, when 
thus placed and exposed to the sun’s rays, sank below the level of 
the snow in different degrees proportionate to their darkness. The 
black was warmed the most, thawed more snow than the others, and 
therefore sank the deepest in the snow ; the white cloth remained 
on the surface as when placed there. 

“ At the time, and for long afterwards, it was assumed that the 
mere colour of bodies was an important factor in determining their 
absorbent power for heat in general. 

“This conclusion, although confirmed by a multitude of other 
experiments on the absorption of solar rays, was an over-hasty gene- 
ralization. It has since been shown that if the radiant body be not 
Juminous—a canister filled with hot water, for example, or a mass of 
meta! below a red heat, then the mere colour has little or no influence 
on absorption, unless the colouring matter alters the superficial 
structure of the substance. This is because the dark surface absorbs 
light and converts it into heat, while the white surface simply reflects 
or casts off the light. 

“ Thus, if two rooms, equally exposed to sunlight, were papered 
and painted, one black and the other white, the black room would be 
warmer than the white, and the white room lighter than the black. 
Both receiving the same amount of radiant force from the sun, each 
would return an equivalent, one in the form of heat, the other of 
light. If both rooms were heated by hot-water pipes the colour of 
their walls would not thus affect their temperature.” 

My explanation of the disappearance of some of the luminous or 
more refrangible rays as they proceed downwards in our atmosphere, 
and the relative increase of the less refrangible or obscure heat rays 
in the lower spectrum, is that the luminous rays do penetrate more 
freely than the heat rays as shown by Melloni and Tyndall, but 
having penetrated thus they meet with solid particles suspended in 
the air which behave to them as Franklin’s pieces of cloth did ; 
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change them into less refrangible rays, and, having done s6, give 
out these altered rays by re-radiation. 

The aqueous vapour and carbonic acid of the atmosphere will 
have completed their sifting absorption long before the solar rays 
have descended to Mount Whitney. 

If I am right, it is not selective absorption but a specific conversion 
of rays that occurs in our atmosphere, and effects that loss of the 
violet and blue rays revealed by the bolometer. 

This difference is not a mere verbal refinement, but is of funda- 
mental philosophical and physical import. The “ selective ab- 
sorption” described by Langley is an extinction or annihilation of 
energy which all philosophers now understand to be impossible ; my 
explanation accounts for the preponderating abundance of heat rays 
in the lower regions of the atmosphere, without demanding the huge 
paradox of asserting that all the testimony of all the direct experi- 
ments that have been so carefully and skilfully made on the relative 
diathermomy of atmospheric matter to rays of different refrangibilities 
is false, and must be completely reversed. 

The conversion or transformation of original sunlight into all the 
intermediate ray, the blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, is proved 
by the colours of the sky. Let anybody watch an ordinary descent 
of the sun in a cloudless sky. He will find that nominally these 
colours make their appearance strictly in the order of their arrange- 
ment on the spectrum as the density of the atmospheric veil between 
the spectator and the sun increases, z.¢., as the sun goes down and 
the amount of converting material chiefly contained in the lower strata 
increases. At sea level the starting point of the series of colours is 
the blue overhead, proceeding to green, yellow, orange, and red, as 
we approach the horizon. The overhead sky, seen from the summit 
of Mont Blanc or thereabouts, is indigo, higher still probably violet, 
and the sun itself may be blue as Langley supposes. 

The conversion of obscure heat rays into luminous rays is not so 
common as that of light into heat, but it does occur, notably in 
fluorescence, and in those examples of phosphorescence where 2 
body becomes luminous after being heated. 

I may perhaps venture to regard the light of the glow-worm and 
other phosphorescent animals as cases of conversion of animal heat 
into animal light. 

At a future time I hope to present to my readers some account 
and discussion of the results obtained with the actinometer. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 





TABLE TALK. 


DEATH oF LoRD HOUGHTON. 


ORD HOUGHTON has been so long a prominent figure in 
literary society, if not in literature, that a few words concerning 
his career, now that he has passed away, are justified. A pleasant 
versifier and a good writer of prose, he has left poems which will be 
preserved in future anthologies, a biography of Keats which deserves 
- to live, and a name which will figure in successive editions of “ Royal 
and Noble Authors,” supposing such to be forthcoming. As a con- 
versationalist he had to the last a pleasant flavour of cynicism. He 
aimed at being a Meczenas of letters, but it is doubtful whether his 
patronage proved in many cases of use to those in whom he fancied 
he took an interest. In one case, at least, in which I had the oppor- 
tunity of closely surveying his action, he withdrew his support the 
moment it was urgently needed. Want of moral courage detracted 
from the value of good intentions and hospitable instincts. So 
eloquent and general eulogy has followed his death that it seems 
worth while to put on record the fact that he was not a Bayard of 
literature. An agreeable companion, and a fair-weather friend, he 
will be missed from most literature- and book-loving circles. 


Tue Buti-FIGHT IN FRANCE. 


HE fears to which I gave utterance in Table Talk are realised, 

and the bull-fight with all its sanguinary and debasing influences 

has been allowed to establish itself in France. The lovely amphi- 
theatre at Nismes, one of the finest Roman remains in France, was 
the scene during August of a butchery such as would be held creditable 
to Seville. Ten horses were disembowelled and six bulls were slain. 
A picador was tossed over the bounds of the arena, and Frascuelo, 
a celebrated foreador, was severely injured. Twenty-five thousand 
spectators from Nismes and neighbouring towns witnessed the carnage, 
and were, it is said, sickened by it. Unfortunately, as experience 
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shows, from horror at a spectacle to delight in it is a short step. It 
will be to the undying disgrace of the Republic if a spectacle, too 
barbarous and shocking to be tolerated under succeeding forms of 
tyranny, is allowed under its sway to become a permanent institution. 
Sad indeed will it be if the rulers of France are too wrapped up in 
party feuds to find time to deal with a fcrm of entertainment the 
result of which must be to barbarise the people, and bring to the 
front the ferocity which with the excitable Southern population is 
never very deeply buried. 


ENLARGEMENT OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


T length the scheme first suggested by Sylvanus Urban, and 
since constantly advocated in these pages, is in a fair way ot 
being carried out. This is the purchase of the Caen Wood estates 
and other property, including Parliament Hill, for the purpose of 
throwing them into Hampstead Heath. For many reasons, on some 
of which I have more than once dwelt, this is in its line the most 
desirable acquisition that can be made on behalf of London. An 
influential deputation has now waited on the Board of Works to urge 
the purchase of two hundred and twenty acres belonging to Lord 
Mansfield, and fifty acres belonging to another proprietor. Whether 
this means the whole of the Mansfield estates near Hampstead I 
know not. No solitary inch of these must, however, be allowed to 
be used for building purposes. The limitations of what should be 
public property are distinctly shown by Millfield Lane and Hamp- 
stead Lane. ‘The buildings already in existence on the southern 
portion of the Heath, the ugliest-surely that ever disfigured a lovely 
scene, should be pulled down. As one who has for many years advo- 
cated the purchase contemplated, and who now sees the probable 
realisation of his scheme, I protest against half-measures. 


MADAME BERNHARDT AND THEODORA. 


OW far the poet, by the manner in which he makes or 
establishes reputation, deserves his name of “the maker,” 

I will not pretend to decide. It is certain, however, that the 
historian has but a poor chance of reversing the decision of a 
dramatist concerning any great character of history. To the list of 
those whom a writer has condemned to infamy may now be added 
Justinian the Great, the eminent emperor and legist, and his spouse, 
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Theodora. The talent of M. Sardou, and the genius of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, have finally disposed of these characters—the latter 
especially. Those who have seen the magnificent rendering of 
Theodora by Madame Bernhardt—the ripest, most sustained, and 
greatest piece of acting ever set before the present generation—will 
be contént that, for the sake of such an impersonation, the character 
of a woman who has been twelve hundred years dead shall suffer. 
As a fact, the worst accusations against Justinian and Theodora rest 
upon the secret history which, in direct contradiction of his avowed 
works, Procopius, who was secretary to Belisarius, and so thrown into 
closest association with the emperor and his consort, is supposed to 
have written. It is a natural result of tyranny that men who are 
compulsorily servile will betray the vices associated with the slave. 
The “ Anecdota” may accordingly be by Procopius. The estimate 
therein formed of Theodora places the empress in infamy below 
Messalina. Without the play of M. Sardou, and the exceptional 
vivacity assigned the heroine in the interpretation of Madame Bern- 
hardt, the character of Theodora might have remained in doub 
Henceforward, however, her place in popular estimation is fixed on 
the lowest rung of the moral ladder. There is this to be said, how- 
ever; the “ creator” of the Theodora of the future is at least a 
member of the same profession as was originally the woman she 
presents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WORDSWORTH. 


S the influence of Wordsworth on the wane? A quarter of 

a century ago, when, after the death of Wordsworth, subscrip- 
tions were sought for the purpose of founding a memorial to him, 
Macaulay said, in the hearing of Mr. Matthew Arnold, that ten years 
earlier more money would have been contributed to such an object 
by Cambridge alone than was then to be raised throughout England. 
Since that time, I fear there has been a further diminution of popular 
interest, and I doubt whether at the present moment enough money 
could be raised to purchase a bust of the poet, to say nothing of a 
statue. I doubt, however, whether this proves that the influence of 
Wordsworth is diminishing. Poets, from the highest downward, find 
in this country their monuments in their works. Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, are practically statueless, while almost every town 
of importance has a monument to a Wellington or a Peel. A few 
pounds to erect a memorial opposite the house occupied by Rossetti 
can with difficulty be scraped together. Yet the influence of Rossetti 
has not diminished. On a recent public occasion the late Lord 
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Houghton said: “If I were asked, in the perfunctory way in which 
one is sometimes asked, to write in a lady’s album what is the 
greatest poem in the English language, I should not have a 
moment’s hesitation in saying—the ‘Ode to Immortality’ of Words- 
worth.” Lord Houghton scarcely belonged to the present age, but 
hundreds of younger men would be found to echo the sentiment he 
expressed. I am disposed to hold that the fervour to be expected 
among youth on behalf of an exceptionally endowed teacher— 
whose fresh utterances they await—is spent, but that the influence 
of Wordsworth is now, like that of Milton, a fixed quantity. If we 
judged of the influence of men by the statues erected to them, we 
should arrive at the preposterous conclusion that rulers and warriors 
had a monopoly of public interest. 


DISCOVERY OF NAUKRATIS. 


HE views of those who look to Egypt as the source of Euro- 
pean art are supported by recent discoveries at Nebireh. On 
behalf of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, Mr. Flinders Petrie has 
opened out the greater portion of the Nebireh mound, with the result 
of proving that the spot is Naukratis, the famous commercial city 
near the Nile, in which alone, until the sixth century before Christ, 
Greeks were allowed to settle in Egypt. The lines of the ancient 
streets and the sites of Temples and of the Agora have been 
traced, and statuettes, coins, terra-cotta figures and votive offerings, 
and abundance of fragmentary Greek inscriptions have been obtained. 
An eminently interesting exhibition of these has been given at the 
rooms of the Archzological Institute. What, however, is of most 
interest is that “the mound of Nebireh is one vast Monte Testaccio 
—a hill of potsherds, deposited in strata, as well-defined and as strictly 
capable of chronological classification as the strata in a geological 
diagram.” In these successive layers the history of Greek art and its 
indebtedness to Egyptian art is told, no link in the chain being wanting. 
The actual process of teaching pottery by the elder nation, and learning 
it"by the younger, is to be seen. This does no more than establish 
conclusions that have long been accepted. So satisfactory a demon- 
stration has not, however, previously been obtainable. It is too 
early as yet to say more. The information I supply is obtained at 
second hand. It is sufficient, however, to prove that a find of ex- 
treme historic interest has been made. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 











